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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


LL the rumours of Thursday aad Friday were pacific, 
the idea being that the French Government would 
withdraw Marchand from his “ pestilential swamp,” and then 
raise the question of the right to the Bahr-el-Ghazel in serious 
negotiation. That arrangement will do; but our readers 
must remember, first, that there is at this moment no 
Government in France, and secondly, that the French claim 
as now put forward is entirely inadmissible. We should 
grant any commercial privileges asked for with readiness, 
bat sovereignty within a certain distance of the main stream 
of the Nile cannot be conceded to any Power or combination 
of Powers. 


France, said Sir James Stephen, has committed every 
crime except that of being dull. She has certainly not been 
dull this week. The Chamber was expected when its sittings 
cecommenced on Tuesday to be either furiously warlike or 
reasonably pacific about Fashoda, but when the sitting began 
nobody said anything about Fashoda or England. All minds 
were occupied with Dreyfus, that is, in reality, whether 
France is to rule herself or the Army is to rule her. So far 
the Army bas proved the stronger, and the Brisson Ministry 
has fallen, nominally because it did not prosecute calumnia- 
tors of the Army, really because it had sanctioned the 
transfer of the Dreyfus case to the Court of Cassation. The 
President is, of course, consulting about the formation of a 
new “ Ministry of Concentration ”—a Ministry of Concentra- 
tion is a menagerie charged not only to live quietly in its 
¢age, but to defend the barnyard against wolves—but no 
name of a Minister of War is so much as reported. He will, 
it is said, be a civilian; but will any civilian take the post ? 
The inner truth of the situation is that everybody waits to 
see whether the Army will obey, or will take the government 
avowedly into its own hands. 


All Monday evening riotous crowds were assembling, dis- 
Persing, and reassembling; and on Tuesday, when the Chamber 
reopened, Paris was held, like a city in a state of siege, by 
soldiers encamped in the streets. The Chamber met 
under violent excitement—actual fights sometimes going 
on—and it soon became evident that the real question 
2t issue was whether the Army or the civil power should 





the Army, which manifested its feeling in an unprecedented 
incident. M. Dérouléde, who led the attack on the Govern- 
ment for ordering revision in the Dreyfus case, demanded a 
vote, “even if we have to bespatter with our votes the Minister 
of War.” General Chanoine, the Minister in question, who 
had been present when the Cabinet decided to send the 
question to the Court of Cassation, received this remark as an 
insult, rushed to the tribune, declared that he agreed with his 
three predecessors, and then and there resigned the headship of 
the Army. The Ministry, thunderstruck by this “treachery,” 
made but a feeble fight, and the Chamber, after reverencing 
the sanctity of phrases by a nearly unanimous vote in favour 
of the civil power, voted by 296 to 243 that the Government 
ought to terminate the “campaign of insult against the 
Army.” An endeavour was made to override this vote of 
censure by a direct vote of confidence, but it was defeated by 
286 to 254, and the Brisson Ministry resigned. 


The conduct of General Chanoine is discussed in Paris with 
extreme bitterness. He is said to be accused by M. Brisson of 
treachery, inasmuch as he entered the Cabinet knowing that 
it had decided on revision, and attended all meetings on the 
subject without raising any opposition. The “Dreyfusard” 
papers attack him in unmeasured language, and even the 
anti-Dreyfusard journals see “irregularity” in his course, 
while the military journals of the Continent are warm in 
their condemnation. He himself says he acted as he did © 
because he had quarrelled with M. Brisson about Colonel 
Picquart, which disposes of the sudden-burst-of-temper 
story; but there may be another explanation of his conduct 
than treachery. It is possible that the General is a weakly 
ambitious man, that he personally cares little about the 
Dreyfus affair, but that the remonstrances of his comrades 
so excited him that he resolved on escaping from a false 
position in a highly dramatic way. He thought he was 
clearing himself with the barracks, and did not fully 
recognise that he was hamstringing his colleagues. He will 
obviously not be elected chief in a military revolution, 
and as yet no General appears likely to be raised to that 
dangerous eminence. General Zurlinden, who commands 
Paris, would have the best chance but that France would 
distrust a General with a German name. 





The Report of the Judge, M. Bard, appointed to make the 
preliminary inquiry into the Dreyfus case on behalf of the 
Court of Cassation will, it is believed, be strongly in favour of 
revision. Much of it was delivered on Thursday, and though 
very long its pith may be stated in two lines. There is not 
and never was a case against Dreyfus. The only evidence 
was the bordereau, and Colonel Henry confessed that he 
had forged that to protect the Intelligence Department. 
Should the Court accept this Report, and give judgment in 
accordance with it, Dreyfus must be released, and so far as 
possible compensated. His release would throw incurable 
suspicion upon those who persecuted him, and will drive the 
Army frantic with annoyance. It is assumed, we note, that 
soldiers and populace alike will respect a decision of the 
upright Court of Cassation, but it must be remembered that 
insults of the most astounding kind have been showered in 
advance upon the Court as a “traitorous” body. Our own 
Courts were formerly distrusted in all treason cases, and the 
French, as a rule, believe that political trials always end as 
Governments wish them to end. 


The correspondent of the Times at Rome is informed that 
Prince Louis Bonaparte—not Prince Victor, mind, but the 
soldier brother—is in Geneva, and has arranged for a loan 








so large that it cannot be required for any private purpose, 
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The obvious deductions are that he sees his way to an effort 
for the French throne, but that he is not aided from the 
Russian Treasury. Yet Russia must wish him well. 


A second Blue-book on Fashoda was published on Monday, 
which adds a good deal to the general knowledge of the causes 
of the present crisis. The most important despatches are one 
from General Kitchener to Lord Cromer covering a letter 
from Major Marchand, and another from Lord Salisbury to 
Sir E. Monson relating his most recent conversation with 
Baron de Courcel. Major Marchand in his letter dated 
September 19th states that he has, “by order of my Govern- 
ment, occupied the Bahr-el-Ghazel as far as Meshra-er-Rek 
and the confluence of the Bahr-el-Ghazel with the Bahr-el- 
Djebel, as well as the Shilluk country on the left bank of the 
White Nile as far as Fashoda, which I entered on July 10th 
last.” He, however, kindly “ welcomes” the Sirdar to Fashoda 
“in the name of France.” He further informed Sir H. 
Kitchener in an interview that if the Sirdar proposed to use 
force, “ he himself could only submit to the inevitable, which 
would mean that he and his companions would die at their 
posts.” The Sirdar did not, of course, fire upon the French, 
but took possession of Fashoda, prohibited war material being 
brought to the Nile, and established posts along the valley of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazel which France claims. 


In his letter to Sir E. Monson of October 12th, Lord Salis- 
bury relates that Baron de Courcel, though his “rhetoric ” and 
his “ earnestness ” made him indistinct, appeared desirous to 


say that Major Marchand would be withdrawn if Great Britain: 


would admit the right of France to the navigable portion of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazel, “so that no frontier could intervene 
between her commerce and the Nile.” Clearly that means 
that the dominion of France is to stretch from Ubanghi down 
the valley of the Bahr-el-Ghazel till it touches the main stream, a 
pretension immensely larger than any claim to Fashoda. It 
is, in fact, identical with Major Marchand’s claim, and we see 
that in several messages from Paris it is repeated,—in one 
with great abruptness. It is a claim, we believe, which the 
British Government is unable to admit, as the valley was part 
of the original possessions vf Egypt in the Soudan. This 
dispute is, of course, capable of being discussed, or even com- 
promised, especially as we allow free commerce, but any 
approach of French “dominion” within a certain distance 
of the Nile would place our control of the river at the 
mercy of France, and is therefore inadmissible. 


The return of the Sirdar on Thursday was attended by scenes 
and demonstrations which show how deeply his achievement 
has impressed the popular imagination. At Dover, where a 
dense crowd had been waiting for hours on the pier, he was 
received by the Mayor and entertained at a public luncheon, 
responding to the toast of his health in a short speech, in 
which he spoke of the “most arduous and sometimes 
dangerous duties” discharged by his troops. The attempts 
to keep the general public behind the barriers at Victoria 
proved utterly futile, and when the train steamed into the 
station, the platform was “rushed” by the crowd, and inde- 
scribable confusion prevailed, the Sirdar having to fight his way 
through his admirers, while the Commander-in-Chief had the 
greatest difficulty in getting near him. In short, both in and 
outside the station the police arrangements appear to have 
been wholly inadequate to control the crowd, and thus what 
might have been an impressive demonstration of enthusiasm 
was reduced to a mere tumult. Indeed, the “battle of 
London,” as one of our contemporaries has christened it, 
must have been almost as formidable an ordeal to the Sirdar 
as the battle of Omdurman. 


The Government of India has adopted a most moderate and 
reasonable policy on the frontier. The hill clans generally 
are to be let alone, it being considered that their recent lesson 
will keep them quiet for some years, but they must acknow- 
ledge British sovereignty, and the Khyber Pass is to be held 
with a strong hand. Forts will be constructed in the Pass, 
a good road will be carried through it, and the Government 
retain the right to lay down a railway if that should become 
advisable. Afridis will be admitted into our service, and will 
keep open the Pass for trade, receiving, besides, certain allow- 
ances, which will be peremptorily stopped in the event of any 
disturbance. That is sense. We keep our roads open, we let 


the hillmen govern themselves subject to an appeal to the 


| 
Viceroy, and we give them something to eat. This is al] they 
ask, except a reduction of the Salt-tax, which they ought to 
have, and the restoration of their wives when they run away, 
which they cannot have. We cannot give up the right of 
asylum, even to conciliate them; but we do not carry off the 
wives, as they know, for they sent their women into 
Peshawur for protection while they were in full rebellion, 
They will make capital soldiers, and are just as trustworthy 
as any others of their colour. 


The Emperor of China, though delicate, is not dead, the 
news of his murder circulated in the beginning of the week 
being a mere Shanghai invention. They are quite capable in 
Shanghai of saying and believing that the Empress-Dowager 
had eaten Sir Claude Macdonald for breakfast, but ona re. 
monstrance from the Secretary of Legation had thrown him 
up again. A story from Pekin, however, is often confirmed ; 
and the last bit of unpleasantness from China must therefore, 
we fear, be accepted as true. According to this, the Dowager- 
Empress is drawing troops from Manchuria and elsewhere 
into Pekin, These troops are undisciplined and unpaid, and 
on October 23rd they attacked the British engineers who 
were building a bridge at Lukochiao, ten miles from Pekin, 
They were driven off by a Norwegian engineer who happened 
to be armed, but it has been necessary to call the engineers into 
Pekin to preserve their lives. The Dowager- Empress hag 
promised redress, and doubtless some soldiers,or camp-followers, 
will be executed; but one would like to know what is really going 
on. Is there a chance of civil war in Pekin? or is there an 
anti-foreign movement? or are the soldiers—said, by the way, 
in one telegram to be flying before Russians—obeying the 
usual Chinese instinct to attack anybody who disturbs the 
genii of the earth? Or have the engineers been disturbing a 
cemetery P 


There appears to be no doubt that the Sultan has yielded 
about Crete. The Turkish soldiers, having been pacified by 
a payment of part of their wages, are leaving in large detach- 
ments, only six hundred and fifty still awaiting transport, 
and the Admirals are assuming all executive power, 
They recommend, however, in the strongest language that a 
regular Administration should be created, and it seems cer- 
tain that Prince George of Greece will shortly be convoyed 
to the island. Austria has formally withdrawn her opposi- 
tion, and it now remains only to find funds to pay the Prince, 
the civil officers, and the gendarmerie until the regular col- 
lection of revenue can be resumed. Some mark of sovereignty 
is to be retained by the Sultan, but whether this will take 
the shape of a flag, or the use of Turkish coin—as in Bosnia 
—or the payment of a small tribute to Constantinople, is not 
yet clear. 


The Daily News of Wednesday publishes a long report 
from its “Special Commissioner” in Moscow upon the view 
taken by great Russian officials of the Czar’s Rescript in 
favour of peace. He has seen all except the Czar and Count 
Muravieff, and declares that the Rescript was issued in full 
sincerity, that the Emperor is devoted toa policy of peace, 
and that in the opinion of his great servants Russia’s “ hands 
are tied behind her back.” She must, and will, keep the peace 
even in the Far East. The majority of the Ministers approve 
this course, and the Finance Minister is jubilant over it, as 
releasing him from endless demands for money for fresh 
armaments. The Commissioner, who has seen the Asiatic 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, believes that there is no inten- 
tion of coercing China, and, in short, the “ barometer is set 
dead” in favour of peace. We imagine this is substantially 
true for the present, Russian Ministers being always “ with 5 
the Czar, and it may materially influence the immediate 
course of events. We have no doubt of the Czar’s sin- 
cerity, but his Majesty must be governed, like every- 
body else, by events. 


On Tuesday afternoon the German Emperor reached 
Haifa, and was received in state by the Turkish officials 
and Consular representatives of Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States. Attended by a Turkish military 
escort, he drove to Mount Carmel, visited the German colony 
founded some forty years ago from Wiirtemberg, ascendee 
the eastern spur of the mountain, and returned to his yacht. 
The formal reception and presentation of addresses took 





place next morning, the Emperor assuring his compatriots, 
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whether Lutherans or Roman Catholics, of his complete and 
effective protection. The Sultan, on his side, according to 
the Standard’s correspondent, is taking every precaution to 
gecure the “complete and effective protection ” of his Imperial 
yisitor. Suspected persons, chiefly Italians, are being de- 

rted daily from Beyrout, Jaffa, and Haifa; and we are not 
altogether surprised to learn that, apart from the prospect of 
gain, the people of the country take no interest in the visit, 
while the local officials in many places have not merely with- 
held assistance, but have even thrown obstacles in the way of 
those who are responsible for the arrangements. The same 
correspondent tells a good story of one Governor who refused 
to give help during a recent visit of inspection on the ground 
that he was “not a hotel-keeper,” and replied to remon- 
gtrances with the retort, “ Let them pay me my nine months’ 


salary.” 


The views which we ventured last week to express as to the 
political effect of the German Emperor’s visit to Palestine have 
received this week much confirmation. The Turkish Govern- 
ment is publishing inspired articles describing the Emperor as 
the best friend of Turkey, and promising that the Ottomans 
will be his firm and persistent allies. They, in fact, believe 
that Germany will shield them as England formerly did. 
This disposition, if it continues, is obviously a gain to Ger- 
many’s military strength. On the other hand, the Russians, 
as we predicted, are getting very angry. Their politicians 
declare that the just Russian ascendency at Constantinople 
is being brought to an end, while their clerical chiefs fear 
that German Protestants will rule in Jerusalem where the 
pilgrims of the Orthodox Church number ten times those of 
all other creeds put together. This latter, be it observed, 
is a cause of jealousy felt by the people of Russia as well as 
the Court, and is not to be smoothed away by diplomacy. 
The Roman Catholics of Germany have caught the situation, 
and are expressing passionate approval of the Emperor’s 
course, though it has irritated the Papacy into verbal 
imprudences. 


Lord Rosebery delivered his inaugural address as President 
of the Associated Societies of Edinburgh University on Tues- 
day evening, the chair being occupied by Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
the Chancellor of the University. After welcoming the 
(Yhancellor, Lord Rosebery indulged in a brief retrospect 
of the golden days of Edinburgh at the close of the last 
century. ‘Railways and the Press have made that intel- 
lectual supremacy impossible, for, after all, originality can 
only exist.in the backwaters of life; the great ocean of life 
smoothes and rolls its pebbles to very much the same 
purpose.” But such concentration was undesirable as well as 
impossible at the present. He looked, accordingly, to his 
fellowemembers of the Associated Societies as potential 
Empire-builders, or at least Empire-maintainers, and asserted 
that there never was in the history of Great Britain so great 
a call as now upon the energies and intelligence of men for 
public service, or so many paths of distinction open within 
the Empire for those who would share in the task of Empire- 
building. After paying a handsome tribute to our “un- 
paralleled Civil Service,” Lord Rosebery went on to say that 
the disinterested anxiety to serve the public on the part of 
professional men never stood higher than at the present 
moment. There were countless indirect and humble ways of 
rendering such service in the domain of social matters, litera- 
ture, and even athletics. For Lord Rosebery declared him- 
self a firm believer in cricket matches with Australia and 
athletic contests with the United States as one of the sub- 
ordinate methods of welding the Empire, and even of welding 
English-speaking races together. 


Lord Rosebery was on somewhat safer ground when he 
defined the irreducible minimum of the service of the British 
citizen,“ that you should keep a close and vigilant eye on 
public and municipal affairs, that you should form intelligent 
opinions upon them, and that you should give help to the 
man who seems to you worthy of help, and oppose the man 
whom you think worthy of opposition and condemnation.” 
There was no such bad sign in a country as political apathy, 
and though under the constant and varying daily pressure of 
sensational news the intelligence of man became dazed and 
blunted, « yet we know that when, as now, the attention of 


all desire to regard the Empire simply as the means of 
painting so much of the world red, or as an emporium for 
trade. “Empires founded on trade alone must inevitably 
crumble, but the Empire that is sacred to me is sacred for 
this reason,—I believe it to be the noblest example yet known 
to mankind of a free, adaptable, just Government,” and he was 
confirmed in this opinion by the fact that whenever a com- 
munity was in distress or under oppression, it always looked 
firstto Great Britain. Lord Rosebery’s address, which was in 
the main laudably free from those falsetto notes which so often 
disfigure his public utterances, drew warm commendation from 
Mr. Balfour, who took occasion to declare that the value of a 
University for educational purposes lay not principally in 
examinations nor wholly in teaching. ‘“ However admirable 
that teaching may be, it lies and must lie in the condition of 
mind between student and student.” He also, we are sur- 
prised to see, associated himself entirely with Lord Rosebery’s 
obiter dictum on athletics. 


Sir E. Grey, who is a much more important person in the 
Liberal party than his official rank would indicate, delivered 
an impressive speech at Huddersfield on Thursday. It was, 
in fact, so able a summary of the whole Egyptian case that it 
hardly admits of condensation. Sir Edward showed that the 
French, through M. Hanotaux, had admitted that the Nile 
belonged to Egypt, that their expedition was secretly 
organised after they knew that it would be considered an 
unfriendly act, and called on the Government in temperate 
terms to resist so dangerous an invasion of Egyptian rights. 
A foreign Power seated on the Upper Nile might actually 
turn the Nile, or tap it of water till there was none for the 
Egyptian Delta. He wished for peace, and greatly honoured 
Major Marchand as an explorer, but it was clear from every 
line of his speech that rather than leave France with dominion 
on any point of the Nile he would accept war. That, it is 
daily becoming more clear, is the decision of all parties in the 
country. 


Sir William Harcourt’s speech on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the new buildings at Aberystwith University College, 
to which, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, he made a grant 
of £10,000, was in the main a review and a panegyric of inter- 
mediate education in Wales. Its chief interest, however, 
centred in his opening reference to the Fashoda question, and, 
above all, in the weighty declaration that “it has always been 
the great and patriotic tradition of this country for men of all 
parties, independent of political differences, in the presence of 
national difficulties and dangers, to give to the Government 
of the Queen their support in the maintenance of the rights 
of the Empire.” Such a duty, he went on, at the present 
moment and in face of an unexampled difficulty, was more 
than ever urgent. The great issues were now in the hands of 
responsible and capable men; their responsibility was heavy, 
and, in his opinion, “ we should all abstain from language of 
vulgar swagger, or of provocation, or of menace, which might 
embarrass their conduct or precipitate their action.” It is 
always pleasant to see Sir William sink the gladiator in the 
statesman. 


The plague has claimed another victim at Vienna in Dr. 
Miiller, who had attended on the assistant Barisch. Dr. 
Miller, who was only thirty-two years of age, was a member of 
the Austrian Commission sent to Bombay, an assistant of the 
eminent physician Professor Nothnagel, and himself marked 
out for eminence by his ability and energy. While attending 
on Barisch and during the course of his own illness Dr. Miller 
displayed an unselfish heroism and a devotion to the interests 
of science and humanity that defy description. We can 
only refer our readers to the profoundly touching account 
of his reception of the last sacraments, of his careful scien- 
tific observations made while dying, and of his burial by night 
which is given in Tuesday’s Times. The two nurses are 
both in a most precarious condition, the injection of seram— 
which Dr. Miller declined—having proved inefficacious, and 
four other persons are also isolated at the Epidemic Hospital. 
Measures of unexampled stringency continue to be taken to 
prevent the spread of the plague, and attention having been 
called to the inadequate hospital accommodation of Vienna 
it is some consolation to think that Dr. Miiller will not have 
died in vain. e 
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the country is concentrated on a single point there is as little 


apathy as need be.” In conclusion, Lord Rosebery disclaimed ' 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OVERTHROW OF M. BRISSON. 


REDICTION about France is usually vain, but reason- 
ing as men usually reason, we are unable to believe 
that the present crisis will end without arevolution. It 
is the Republic which is at stake, not this or that Govern- 
ment, and the Republic is weak. As we read the scene 
of Tuesday afternoon, the Army, after terrorising a Court- 
Martial, two inferior Courts of Justice, and three Ministers 
of War, has succeeded in terrorising the Chamber. The 
“burst of temper” of General Chanoine was evidently a 
calculated burst, for he himself states that he acted 
because of a quarrel with M. Brisson as to the treat- 
ment of Colonel Picquart; and it was this outburst 
which deprived the Ministry of all hope, and probably 
of all wish, to escape defeat. At first the Ministry had 
hope, for they must all have agreed to the Premier’s first 
move,—asking the Chamber to lump together the seven- 
teen interpellations on the Dreyfus case, and take that 
business first. The Deputies agreed to that course, and 
all seemed going well, for though M. Dérouléde thun- 
dered, he was only M. Dérouléde, when the Minister of 
War, availing himself of a rude, though not insolent, 
reference to himself, forced his way to the tribune, and 
with every appearance of agitation declared that he had 
always agreed with his three predecessors in their hos- 
tility to revision, and that he now “restored to the 
hands of the representatives of the country the trust 
committed to him,”—a proceeding as much opposed 
to constitutional etiquette, the Chamber not being 
Sovereign, as if it had occurred in the House of Commons. 
The Ministry, who had only that day been sitting in council 
* upon the very subject at issue, with General Chanoine in 
the midst of them, were thunderstruck by his “stab in 
the back”; they adjourned for an hour, and when they 
returned the heart was out of them. M. Ribot, one of 
the gravest politicians in France, did his best to help 
them, and his Resolution affirming the supremacy of the 
civil power was carried, as the Decalogue would be carried 
in England, by 559 votes to two; but immediately after, 
M. de Mahy’s amendment calling on Government to 
terminate the “ campaign of insult ” against its Army was 
passed by a majorityfof fifty-three, or 296 votes to 243. If 
that was not a vote of censure there never was one, but 
again a private Deputy, not the Premier, made an effort to 
break the blow by proposing a rider expressing confidence 
in the Ministry on that point. It was rejected by 286 to 
254! Ten Deputies had gone over, perhaps sobered by 
the visibleness of the crisis; but the feeling of sympathy 
with the Army, or fear of the Army, was too strong. 
Every opponent of the Government, and many Moderates, 
thought that M. Brisson in referring the Dreyfus case for 
re-trial showed distrust in the honour of the Generals, and 
M. Brisson, most honourable and sincere of Republicans, 
was dismissed with odium. 

The Army wins, and the only point for discussion is how 
far it will carry its victory. The Generals may rest con- 
tent with a Ministry hostile to revision, but unless the Court 
of Cassation dismisses the appeal before it, which is improb- 
able, we do not see how they can so rest. If the Court 
accepts the appeal and orders revision, the secret dossier, 
whatever its contents, must come out; and it is precisely 
that contingency which the Army, from whatever motive, 
has decided to prevent. They cannot prevent it legally— 
at least if we are right as to French procedure, and the 
Ministry of Justice cannot withdraw its application to 
the supreme Court—unless the Assembly—both Houses 
—interferes by statute, or there is a revolution. This 
revolution may, of course, be Republican, that is, it 
may take the form of a new Constitution with the 
President elected by the people, and possessed of the 
veto and a right to remove all Judges; and it is said 
that several powerful reactionaries in France incline to- 
wards this solution. Logic, however, is strong in France 
even in the Army; the revolution would be made by 
soldiers, and soldiers’ logic demands that the head of 
the Army should be a trained soldier, a true Commander- 
in-Chief. Civilians do not sympathise sufficiently with 
soldiers’ pride. We believe the desire to secure that end 
will be passionate, and that the Army will either 
hit upon a princely candidate with a name of historic 
charm — the most likely being Colonel and Prince 








Louis B naparte—or that it will repeat the strange 
Boulanger incident, ard place at the head of the State g 
General who, if he wishes to stop there, must win hig 
Marengo. It is for that, a pitched battle won, that 
France has been thirsting for twenty-seven years, and the 
man who gives her that gratification, that relief from her 
abiding wrath and sense of -humiliation, may ask any 
reward. Events may go very differently, but we cannot 
believe in the death of genius in France, and if there is g 
soldier of genius within h_ ranks, or capable of being 
found outside them, we are unable to think that in the 
present welter of parties, principles, ambitions, ang 
powerful personalities, he will fail to find and to seize his 
opportunity. 

It is a sad scene for those who hold civil order to be 
essential to progress, or who have any sympathy with the 
Southern races, but we would ask our readers not to make 
the popular mistake, and exaggerate the bad qualities of 
the French Army. That Army has been told for twenty. 
seven years that it is not only the hope of France but is 
France, and in that rhetorical statement there is much 
of truth. All adult males in France are liable to serve, 
and a clear majority of them are still soldiers, that is, 
are liable to be shot if they do not turn out when 
ordered to fill up the last reserves. The officers, active or 
in retreat, count by scores of thousands, they are 
wretchedly paid, they have under the new discipline to 
work hard, they serve till they are sixty, and as their 
reward is their professional status, its honours and its 
immunities, they become a caste. Every caste grows by 
degrees morbidly sensitive about its position, and that 
depends in the case of soldiers almost entirely upon the 
esteem in which it is held. It is not unnatural, therefore, 
that the officers of the French Army should be morbidly 
sensitive, should be unwilling to believe any charge 
against their picked men, should long, as all other French- 
men long, for the general sympathy and admiration of 
mankind. Englishmen have an individualist pride of 
their own, which almost disqualifies them from under- 
standing collective pride, but they may see it among the 
men of any old regiment, or at least believe that it exists 
in the French Army with the intensity of a Southern 
passion. Upon this Army has descended for months a 
shower of opprobrious words, sometimes witty, more often 
foul, always galling to the point at which a Frenchman 
challenges the speaker. Their chiefs have been accused 
of forgery and suspected of murder, they have themselves 
been described as “ useful mainly for capitulation and mas- 
sacre,” and they are taunted as being “ outside justice,” or 
ridiculed as incapable of comprehending evidence. Is it 
wonderful that, being a caste, being Frenchmen, being 
hard-worked, much disciplined, and poor, they should be 
in a savage mood, should at lowest demand, with General 
Chanoine, that they should have a Government which 
can “silence calumniators of the Army”? They do not, 
be it remembered, believe Dreyfus innocent, they do not 
distrust their own Courts, and they do believe that civil 
authorities are much influenced by rich Jews, and have @ 
prejudiced wish to accept every charge against men in 
uniform. Their temper is most regrettable, most uncom 
stitutional, if you will, most unpatriotic, but it is also, we 
think, most natural. That it will produce grave results 
we have no doubt whatever, even if the present crisis 
should by some unexpected intervention, or through some 
adroit device, be soothed away. Certainly it will not be 
checked by any fear of the populace, which besides being 
divided, is quite powerless. The Socialists are talking 
nonsense. The days when barricades were possible are 
over, and neither in France, nor Germany, nor Austria 
could the whole population, if united and 1n a rage, resist 
the whole Army for forty-eight hours. When the nations 
adopted universal conscription, real power passed to the men 
who have cartridges enough for a three days’ campaign. 





THE NEW FASHODA DESPATCHES. 

HE fall of the Brisson Ministry deprives the new 
Fashoda despatches of half their interest. Wars 

are not really made or avoided in consequence of paper 
arguments about the legal position that arises from small 
events. They come, or they do not come, because of con- 
flicting or reconcilable interests, because of national 
animosities, because of emotions which suddenly carry 
Kings or nations off their feet. In France we do not 
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to-day know who is King, what is the real wish of the 
eople as regards war, whether the next eontrolling chief 
of the Army may thirst for war anywhere in order to 
obscure recent events, or may—which is perfectly possible 
if Louis Bonaparte is the chief selected—have agreed 
with the Czar that for six years there shall be peace. 
Nevertheless, those despatches are important and should 
be carefully read. They make the question at issue so 
much more grave. They show, to begin with, that Major 
Marchand was sent three years ago to advance the French 
flag towards the Upper Nile; that the explorer, a man of 
ability as well as energy and devotion, understood these 
to be his orders; and that he “welcomed” Sir Herbert 
Kitchener to Fashoda as the guest of France, which had 
“occupied,” that is, annexed, the valley of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazel. The English, in their roughly realistic way, 
declare this invitation to General Kitchener to be merely 
an exhibition of “cheek”; but it was not prompted by 
audacity at all, but was intended as a deliberate assertion 
that France possessed the valley and its outlet into the 
Nile, Fashoda, When Sir Herbert arrived, Major Marchand 
informed him clearly that if he removed the French flag 
his own duty would require him to die with his few 
soldiers around it, and he should perform his duty, which, 
we may add, there is no doubt he would have done. And 
so far as we can understand the despatches, M. de Courcel, 
the French Ambassador, supported Major Marchand’s 
view. He evidently got excited, and between his desire to 
be diplomatic and his impulse to be vehement, became so 
indistinct that Lord Salisbury says he hardly understood 
him; but it is quite certain that to his own countrymen 
and chiefs he was perfectly intelligible. He wanted the 
claim of France to the Bahr-el-Ghazel, in right of the ex- 
ploration of the valley as a derelict province of Africa, to 
be acknowledged by the British Government. That 
granted, Marchand would be immediately recalled. Lord 
Salisbury would not grant this demand, and indeed could 
not, for apart from the difficulty of diseussing an intru- 
sion not apologised for or expiained, the demand destroys 
the Anglo-Egyptian position, which is that Egypt never 
surrendered her territories in the Soudan, or if she did, it 
was to the Mahdi, from whom she has reconquered 
them. Among those territories was the valley of the 
Babr-el-Ghazel. The French claim also destroys the 
Anglo-Egyptian policy, which is to hold the Nile from Alex- 
andria to the Lakes as absolutely essential to the existence 
of Egypt. Egypt is the Nile, and the Nileis Egypt. Itis 
simply impossible to give way even one step in the face 
of such pretensions, and this the more because they are 
in themselves so unreasonable. If France wants to 
trade with the Nile Valley she can trade, just as freely as 
she can trade with the valley of the Thames. She, and 
everybody else coming to sell goods or to buy goods, is as 
welcome at Fashoda as in London, and we will protect 
her traders in one place as we do in the other. Messrs. 
Hachette are as safe under our flag as Messrs. 
Macmillan. The truth is France wants something more 
than an already conceded freedom to trade. Even M. de 
Pressensé, a perfectly reasonable Frenchman intent on 
discovering an eirenicon, intimates that France must have 
the Bahr-el-Ghazel and an “outlet” on the Nile; that is, 
practically, must have the means of impeding when con- 
venient the full sovereignty of Anglo-Egypt over the 
river. She cannot have it without battle. The conces- 
sion demanded would kill at a blow all that we have 
struggled for for fifteen years, and terminate the Egyptian 
question to the ultimate profit of France. We must rule 
to the Lakes, or we must quit Egypt, and if France is 
admitted on to the Nile in sovereignty of any kind that 
rule can never be safe, but must be watched and defended 
as if an enemy were at the gates. 


But while we accept the necessity of a contest for the 
Nile if France really intends that, and maintain that it 
would be one waged in self-defence, we would earnestly 
entreat our countrymen to accept the necessity as a most 
painful one, and in the gravest spirit. There is much too 
strong a tendency to talk and act as if war with France 
Were an incident of international business to be transacted 
without consideration of ultimate consequences. The war 
may become unavoidable, and if so we trust and believe 
that no one will shrink from the necessary sacrifices, 
but it will put back the clock of civilisation for thirty 
years. We have no means, as Germany had, if France is 
obstinate, of bringing it to a speedy close, or of inflicting 





those injuries which make nations feel that any terms 
are preferable to a continuance of war. What does 
France really care about her colonies, which cost her four 
millions a year, which lock up seventy thousand men, and 
which bring her nothing in return, not even a trade which 
she would not have if they were under a foreign flag ? 
The war, even if it is only maritime, must be waged on 
the modern scale, England must be thoroughly armed, 
and when it is over we shall be minus a third of our fleet 
lost in destroying French armaments, our Debt will be 
again eight hundred millions, and we shall have lost the 
opportunity of securing advantages in China which 
many among us—we are not of the number—think 
worth half a dozen Africas. Russia may remain at 
peace, but Russia will not lose such a chance of 
riveting her hold on Manchuria and making herself 
supreme at Pekin, or of strengthening her direct influence 
upon Cabul. Germany may remain at peace, or even look 
upon us benevolently while we are fighting her battle, but 
if there isa bit of the world for which Germany would 
wish if there were no England, Germany will seize it at 
once. We may have compensations in the end, if 
Madagascar and Cochin-China and West India islands 
are compensations ; but meanwhile we shall have bread at 
a shilling a pound, the Estimates raised to a hundred and 
fifty millions, and all sea-borne commerce hampered 
by precautions and the difficulty of protecting colliers, 
which must always be slow. These things must happen, 
even if we win, as in the end we shall win; but events 
may prove still more trying for us, for we may have to 
defend Egypt against a hundred thousand Ottomans, and 
South Africa against a rebellion of the angry and sus- 
picious Afrikanders of that region, anxious to re-establish 
their right to secure forced labour. Add incessant alarms 
of invasion ; trouble suspected, if not arising, in Ireland; 
and anxiety caused by the hostile disposition of half the Con- 
tinent; and all who can reason will see cause enough in war, 
if not for depression, at least for the gravest thought. We 
have borne it all before, and it will, if France persists, 
become our duty to bear it again; but we have little 
patience with those who regard a war with any first-class 
Power in the present situation of the world as a light 
thing. It is a most serious thing, as we shall all know 
before it is finished, though we may hope it will have 
roused us from a too pleasant dream, and rebraced nerves 
which in years of luxurious ease have become somewhat 
unstrung. We cannot claim to govern a fourth of the 
world without clashing occasionally with jealous rivals, 
and when their jealousies become patent in act, to retreat 
is merely to invite farther wrong; but we can at least 
accept a challenge as becomes gentlemen, with a full 
sense that when we have done our best it is not in us to 
chain victory always to our side. We have reasonable 
grounds for anticipating victory at sea, but we have no 
grounds for certainty that the victory will be an easy one, 
that France will not throw up an Admiral of genius, or 
that she will not offer tremendous terms to secure 
formidable allies. Englishmen are most dangerous when 
they have grown polite, when the white is round their 
lips, and when their teeth are tightly closed; let us 
remember that, and go into a war which, if it comes, will 
be forced on us, with steadfast but heavy hearts. 





LORD ROSEBERY ON THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


WO years ago Lord Rosebery announced his retire- 

ment from the Liberal leadership, and let a faint 
glimpse of daylight into the secret and darkened halls of 
council where an ill-assorted Cabinet was engaged on 
futile schemes. For a time he kept very much to himself, 
indulging in foreign travel and speaking, when he did 
speak, on those literary topics in the treatment of which 
he is usually more happy and more original than when he 
is discussing politics, But gradually he has emerged from 
his shell, and it is now clear that he intends to make a 
bid once more for the leadership, and that he has con- 
siderable support from an influential wing of the party, 
while he is understood to control the official organisation. 
It is none of our business, but we certainly think that 
Liberalism does not stand to gain in the event of Lord 
Rosebery’s aspirations being realised. However, his con- 
test with Sir William Harcourt is a serious fact, and con- 





sequently his utterances, though nominally he is only a 
member of the rank-and-file, are vf importance. His 
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address on the Public Service, marked as it is by a very 
strong civic sense, is not only important but interesting. 
Lord Rosebery did a good stroke of business for himself 
when he became Chairman of the London County Council. 
Whatever his motives may have been in consenting to 
assume an Office of much drudgery, he secured two signal 
advantages from that step. He made himself a much 
more conspicuous representative of democratic tendencies 
than any of his Liberal colleagues, and he gained a useful 
insight into an important branch of public affairs which 
necessarily grows daily,—modern municipal administra- 
tion. Thus there is a note of what is called “ modernity ” 
in Lord Rosebery’s public utterances which is quite 
absent from the speeches of many of his former colleagues, 
and this, no doubt, has its weight with those members 
of the Liberal party who wish to see him leader once 
more. 

Lord Rosebery dealt, in his speech last Tuesday, with 
the career now open to young men in the service of their 
country. He claimed with truth that the public service 
isithe highest kind of secular work to which a man can 
devote himself. The rewards of that service are, speaking 
generally, of the kind which all ethical philosophers have 
approved. Men of ability can doubtless make more 
money on the Stock Exchange in a week than public 
servants even of a high grade receive in many years; and 
even the gains of professions far less lucrative than that 
of money-spinning are greater than the pecuniary rewards 
of most public offices. But it is precisely this fact, that 
public work is not measured in terms of money but in 
terms of public honour, which renders it of a higher 
character than private business. We do not say that a 
business man cannot consciously co-operate with others 
for the highest social ends; but the temptation to him to 
make his business merely a means for gaining a fortune 
is too strong as a general rule for any moral purpose 
other than average honesty to control his conduct. 


But the Civil servant knows that he is directly 
co-operating in a great work of civilisation and 
public usefulness, and the consciousness of that 


fact lends interest to his work and stimulates his 
imagination. No doubt there are grades in the public 
service where the work is of a dull routine character, 
and where the official tends to become a mere machine, 
but not more so than in the office or the mill. But in the 
grades above the lowest there are opportunities for dis- 
tihction, chances of rising to posts of great usefulness and 
dignity, which must render the service more and more 
attractive as opening up a career. To make a career free 
to all, to open up vistas of honour and promotion to any 
man of intelligence and character, was, according to 
Napoleon, the real object of the Revolution; and we may 
say to-day that it is the first object of democracy. In- 
stead of democracy being, as was imagined by an earlier 
generation, a loose, “ go-as-you-please” organisation, it 
is really a highly developed system of machinery which 
requires caretul management at the hands of trained 
men. So much is this the case that we are in danger 
of. overdoing management and supervision to the detri- 
ment of individual liberty. With the tendency to 
State Socialism setting in everywhere, we are in danger of 
making the State almost as much an object of worship as 
it was among the Romans. The ideal of the State 
Socialist seems to be a well-groomed, neatly adjusted 
public organism, regulated entirely by experts, in which 
private initiative shall have ceased, and the consequent 
motives which so largely aid in the growth of character 
shall have seriously declined. The problem before modern 
society is, therefore, one of the most difficult ever known. 
It is to secure the efficiency of the State by the best 
possible Civil Service, while yet preventing that Service 
from becoming the master of the public, and so averting 
the calamity of democracy degenerating into bureaucracy. 

It is really this suspicion of the possible danger of 
bureaucracy. which has rendered the reform of the Civil 
Service so unpopular in the United States, and which has led 
people to tolerate an inefficient service appointed for a short 
term of office rather than risk the establishment of a vast 
machine which might prove fatal to the life of the Republic. 
We should be sorry to say a word in favour of the “ spoils 
system,” with all its unspeakable corruption and intrigue. 
But there is a core of reason in the American feeling that 
democracy and bureaucracy are in irrepressible conflict. 
The youth who can secure by means of wealth an educa- 








tion of a highly superior character to that of his fellows 
and who, on the base of such education, can enter, through 
the portals of a difficult competitive examination, a huge 
public service, with its ramifications everywhere, with itg 
knowledge of secrets, its ability to pry into and tyrannise 
over the lives of private individuals, with its official clagg 
feeling and its command of power,—such a youth, it ig 
instinctively felt, is not a product of genuine democratic 
traditiuns, and he and others like him are not the kind of 
people who will make for democracy. This feeling, we 
say, is not without its justification, although our own 
Civil Service is mainly based on the competitive examing. 
tion system, and the Americans themselves have largely 
introduced a similar system into their own service 
in order to divorce office - holding from “ politics” 
and so purify the public Departments. We ip 
England have certainly secured a pure service; almost 
absolutely so in Imperial affairs, and mainly so in local 
affairs, although certain recent scandals must prevent ug 
from boasting. But, on the whole, both in our paid and 
unpaid work, though stupidity and red-tape still worry 
us, honest efficiency is the rule. In particular, we should 
say that in no country in the world, unless it be in the 
municipal service of Germany, is such excellent work 
done without pay or reward as is done here. We do not 
say that public work should not nearly always be paid for, 
the labourer being worthy of his hire in this as in other 
walks of life; but the unpaid work, much of it drudgery 
and heavy toil, is a test of high civic spirit, and in that 
respect Britain comes out well. The real reward of such 
work is, and can only be, public honour, and in this way 
we are attaining more closely than in the past to that 
moral ideal which, as we have said, wins the approval 
of those thinkers who care for the moral ends 
which the State is supposed to serve. It is this high 
civic spirit combined with the strong feeling for indi- 
vidual liberty inherent in the English people which renders 
the dominance of a governing bureaucracy impossible. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact that our Civil 
Service, based on the competitive examination system, is 
not democratic, and that if there were a great develop- 
ment here of State Socialism with its armies of experts, 
the free life and liberty of initiative which are recognised 
the world over as England’s strength might seriously 
decline. 

The problem of the future, then, is, as we have said, to 
keep up the efficiency of our public service, to open its 
careers to all, to spread the idea of a nobility of function 
in State service, and yet to prevent the rule of an official 
class, to keep the life of the citizen free from the per- 
petual interference and control of the expert and the 
office-holder,—a danger to which the increasing complexity 
of our civilisation renders us liable. We admit readily 
that we cannot either return to patronage, or risk the 
grinding tyranny and corruption of the political “boss.” 
But might not preferment and appointment be based on 
some other grounds as well as the acquirement of an 
expensive education ? 





THE RELATION BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
NATIONAL SUCCESS. 


_—— reluctantly we are compelled to notify that 
after this week we can admit no more corre- 
spondence on the subject of the relation between religious 
truth and national prosperity. The subject has evoked 
such a hail of letters that they threaten to drown us, 
after excluding every other topic from our correspondence 
columns. We cannot allow the discussion to pass, how- 
ever, into the limbo of forgotten controversy without a 
statement of our own view, which is not in entire 
accordance with that of either Dr. Welldon or his hard- 
hitting opponent, Mgr.—not Cardinal—Vaughan. We 
entirely admit, almost as a self-evident truth, that 
religion—dogmatic religion as well as emotional—is one 
grand element in the formation of character, and that 
character is a main element in the strength of States ; but 
we are wholly unable to believe that the character which 
Christianity was intended to produce is directly favourable 
to the development of either personal or national pros- 
perity. We cannot see, for example, how Christianity can 
tend to produce the conquering warrior, can concelvé, 
rather, of a State occupied solely by men who because 
they were sincerely Christian would refuse to kill other 
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Christians, or would, at all events, confine such killing to | 


the strictest self-defence. That it is possible to be a 
Christian and yet a conqueror we do not deny, have, 
indeed, repeatedly affirmed; but that Christianity 
makes of that composite character an ideal one, and, 
therefore, helps to create it, is an assertion which 
seems to us directly contrary to the essence of the 
Christian creed. That Christianity is unfavourable to 
absorption in the accumulation of wealth hardly needs 
argument, and is, in fact, an idea maintained by Christians 
of every shade of opinion. They all declare that saintli- 
ness and wealth can hardly go togethez, and all dislike 
the notion that the teachers of religion, though their 
occupation is the highest and should be the most saintly, 
can rightly be seriously intent upon the acquisition of 
gain. Nor, though we shall grievously offend many 
English minds by saying so, can we accept the dogma that 
Christianity is specially favourable to the virtue of 
industry. We doubt if it teaches productive work as a 
duty, except to the limited extent required by the main- 
tenance of the man himself and his household. If that 
duty can be performed without labour, or by spasmodic 
labour, or by the labour of an houra day, there is nothing 
whatever in Christianity to prevent the remaining time 
being devoted to anything in itself good, including the 
cultivation of personal holiness through study, or medita- 
tion, or intercourse with other minds. The resigned races— 
such as Bengalees, if converted, would be—the races which 
accept poverty as indifferent, as the Indian and Russian 
peasantry do, and the races which deliberately prefer 
suffering to steady work, may all of them, if they become 
genuinely Christian, be Christians of the highest type. 
As a matter of historical fact, Christianity was one of 
the three great influences which destroyed the terrible 
prosperity of the Roman Empire, and many nations— 
eg., the Spaniards under Charles V. and the French 
under Napoleon — have achieved empire while their 
Christianity was either of a low type, or temporarily in 
suspense. The Quakers, who are among the best of 
Christians, have grown rich, but the Moravians, who are 
equally good, have remained poor. The French, who are 
the least Christian of Christian peoples, are splendidly 
prosperous, while the Armenians, who at least believe to 
the extent of martyrdom, are the most oppressed of all 
the races within the Turkish Empire. We can, in fact, 
see little or no connection between national success and 
Christianity. 

Nor can we, if we narrow the controversy to Catholic 
and Protestant, agree with Macaulay and Dr. Welldon. 
Itis not even true that in all cases Protestantism has 
secured earthly prosperity, and Catholicism the reverse. 
If they had, that would be no proof of anything except 
that Protestantism had attracted the strong races, and 
Catholicism the feeble ones, just as Stoicism in the Roman 
period attracted the proud, and Christianity the wretched; 
but they have not. Compare Belgium, with its devotedly 
Catholic population, with Sweden, which is entirely Pro- 
testant, or with Switzerland, in which the religions are 
almost equally divided. Or compare the Rhenish provinces 
of Prussia and their Catholic population with the strictly 
Protestant population of the two Mecklenburgs, or even 
the Protestant cultivators of Brandenburg and Pomerania. 
It seems to us that if we accept prosperity or power 
as tests of religious truth—and we accept neither, 
holding that a single man under sentence to torture might 
be fuller of true religion than his judges—we ignore 
causes as least as powerful, namely, race, the tendency 
to multiply, and the habit, which has palpably nothing 
to do with religion, of continuous industry. The 
North of Ireland is more prosperous than the South of 
Treland because the North of Ireland is occupied, or at 
all events directed, by men of the Scoto-English breed, 
who are restless in poverty, who love order, and who are 
nearly as industrious as the worst race under heaven, the 
Chinese, Fill Ireland with ultra-Catholic Flemings, and 
Treland would be filled with a people making money every 
day, using her streams, her meadows, her fish, and, above 

» her many facilities for manufactures. England is 
great because of the blood of her people, their energy, 
their freedom, and their industry, not because of their 
creed. Fill her with Celtic Huguenots, and she would be 
& little land, very happy, very contented, very good, and 
with an entire incapacity for the empire of the seas, which 


true that the magnificent tolerance of Englishmen has 
enabled England to rule dark races, far exceeding her 
sons in number, without popular rebellions; but does 
that tolerance proceed from her creed or from her superb 
pride, the pride of Roman patricians mingled with a 
respect for the results of personal liberty, which she 
derives from her race and her historic development ? 
Pagans steeped to the lips in evil doctrines grow as rich 
under British protection as Englishmen themselves. Is it 
the truth of their faith that makes the Parsees one of 
the most prosperous of communities, or is it their own 
energy, and industry, and love of acquiring cash? It 
seems to us that religion is degraded, not elevated, when 
we try it by a test the logical conclusion of which is that 
the Apostles ought to have developed into Ministers of 
State, and the Disciples into the Barings of the ancient 
world. There is fatness and the pride of fatness in such 
a view of truth and its results. 


We are not contending, be it understood, for a moment 
that Protestantism is not a more nutritive creed than 
Romanism. We fully believe that it is nearer to ultimate 
truth, and, moreover, that, owing to the love for liberty 
which it has of late years developed, it allows the separate 
qualities of any race which adopts it to grow and 
strengthen to the fullest degree of which the inherent 
powers of the race may admit. Catholicism, where it is 
genuine, confines the human intelligence too much, and 
produces a submissiveness in the inner character which is 
apt to militate against either personal or national success. 
What we contend is that we have no proof that this 
submissiveness is anti-Christian, or that if the non- 
Teutonic white races had adopted the doctrines of Luther 
they would have developed the qualities which make 
for earthly success. That the Latin races are dying we 
think probable though not certain, as they have died before 
and risen again; but, granting the theory, is it certain that 
they are dying of Catholicism? Those who know them 
best, their own priests, say they are perishing of the want 
of it, that Italians have never lost their Paganism, that 
Frenchmen have become agnostics of a defiant type, and 
that Spaniards have relapsed into the hopeless materialism 
which was so strong a feature in their characters when 
they conquered the New World and desolated the Nether- 
lands. That it is a disgrace to Catholicism to have lost 
its grip of their consciences and their brains may be true, 
nay, is true, but to say in the same breath that they 
have abandoned Catholicism, and that Catholicism is the 
cause of their decay, is palpably unfair. If all Catholics 
were decaying alike there would be some reason in the 
argument, but who makes that assertion about the 
Prussians of the Rhine, or who doubts that the Russians, 
Catholics in doctrine though not Papists in discipline, 
may yet dispute with the Protestant Teutons the 
sovereignty of the world? We dislike the spiritual pride 
which dictates Macaulay’s opinion almost as much as that 
pride of purse which believes that a creed could be sent 
on earth by God in order that its votaries might have 
extra skill in the aceumulation of wealth. Does the Pro- 
testant accumulate faster than the Jew, or conquer more 
rapidly than Alexander, Napoleon, or Pizarro ? 





THE GREAT MEN OF AFRICA. 


AMORY whom the French captured the other day, is 
hin all ways an interesting figure, but especially in 
this, that his is the last of the purely negro sovereignties 
to succumb. Single-handed he withstood France for 
eighteen years; but like all the negro chiefs who have 
made any considerable stand against Europeans, he has 
fought them with the arms and methods of Europe. The 
Zulu “impi” was not a spontaneous development of African 
warfare; it was based upon the model of an English 
regiment. But the Zulus borrowed only their organisa- 
tion, for they were essentially spear fighters, and their 
organisation helped to destroy them. Cetewayo was 
drilling his troops while he should have been hampering; 
every step of the white advance; and Lobengula’s war- 
riors charged in close order, to be mown down by those 
machine-guns which have trebled and quadrupled the 
power of white armies against savages. On the West 
Coast the natives all fight with guns (except a few tribes 
who only attack by night), and they depend upon Europe 
for their weapons. For that reason no West African 
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resist for long a European army. Samory was not only 
near the seaboard, but had a fine choice of trading 
stations from which to bring up smuggled arms; 
what he could not get from the French traders 
he could buy from the English, and if not from 
the English, then from the Germans. Where there are 
traders and natives there will be ammunition, and 
Samory in all his forced migrations seems to have re- 
tained his control upon a gold-mine, in addition to the 
profits of his very extensive sale of slaves. One way or 
another he equipped himself not merely with guns and 
powder, but with modern rifles, and he kidnapped or 
bribed soldiers who had been trained in European forces. 
In April of last year he captured two 7-pounders from 
an English force at Wa, and with them some Hausa 
artillerymen, who were forced subsequently to serve the 
guns against the French. And M. Nebout, who visited 
Samory’s camp last autumn as an envoy, saw the motley 
army reviewed, and observed that it manceuvred very 
respectably to words of command, nearly all of which 
were given in French. For all that, Samory has gone 
the way of Koffi, Cetewayo. Lobengula, Behanzin, and 
Prempeh; and but for the international scramble for 
territory he would have been disposed of some years 
sooner. Indeed, it would scem that towards the end he, 
like Lobengula, was conscious that Kurope was too strong 
for him, and wanted to make terms and settle down; 
he had even set his men to tilling the soil, who hitherto 
had gathered only the crops of others. But his young 
warriors were out of hand, and provoked collision after 
collision, though Samory himself disowned their attack on 
the English last year, and degraded his son, Sarakéni Mory, 
who destroyed some French officers by treachery. The end, 
however, had to come, and it has come, and unless some 
one of the drilled Soudanese in West Africa develops into a 
leader and organises a following, the negro proper is not 
likely to give Europe much further trouble,—not, at least, 
till he is drilled and armed, and there is a chance of an 
African mutiny. 

But though the negro is subdued, there are races in 
Africa with whom some day or other a conflict will surely 
come. The Arabs are everywhere. We have fought their 
slave-raiders, and the Germans have fought them, on the 
shores of Lake Nyassa. The forces of the Congo Free 
State fought a bitter and brutal war from 1892 to 1893 
against the loosely organised but powerful community of 
Arab traders who formed a State under the leadership of 
Tippoo Tib in Nyangwe and Kasongo, at the head of 
the road from the Congo to Zanzibar. And on the 
Nile the Arabs fought us and beat us, and we fought them 
again and beat them back from post to post, till the whole 
Arab ascendency in the Nile basin was shattered seven 
weeks ago at Omdurman. But there remains still an off- 
shoot of that power, which has to come into collision 
with European troops. Zobehr, the Jaalin Arab, who, 
from being a slave-raiding marauder, blossomed into 
Governor of the Bahr-el-Ghazel, had a slave named 
Rabeh. When Zobehr was summoned to Cairo and 
detained as a captive, Rabeh remained with Zobehr’s son 
Suleiman, and fought under him against the Kgyptian 
Government. When Suleiman surrendered to Gessi Pasha, 
Rabeh refused to come in, and fled south-west with his 
following into Borku, where he won by force of arms per- 
mission to settle. Of his movements from that time 
onwards little is known; but in 1893, leaving the States 
to the north-east of Lake Tchad, he marched south 
through Wadai, devastated Baghirmi, then passing to the 
south of Lake Tchad, invaded the kingdom of Bornu. 
Here he captured and burnt the very important town of 
Kuka, and having made himself master of the country, 
fixed his headquarters at Dikwa, to the south of the lake. 
The precise limits of his sovereignty are uncertain, but 
the account of M. Gentil’s mission down the Shari makes 
it clear that he is the predominant power in the basin 
of Lake Tchad, and there is every prospect that he may 
excounter one of the French expeditions which from the 
north, west, and south are pushing towards the inland sea. 
Further, there is always the chance that he may turn upon 
the Fulah Emirs who are under our protection, and in 
that case he would become, like Samory, a kind of wolf’s 
head both to France and England. But Rabeh is not a 
West African negro; he has Arab blood in his veins; he 
was trained under Zobehr within the sphere of white 
influence, and he knows what has been done in Egypt. 











In 1896 he was actually marching upon Kano, when 
word reached him of the Niger Company’s cam pai 
against Nupé and Ilorin, and rather than risk collision 
with the victorious force he turned back. He is no doubt 
like Samory, a slave-raider and a king of maraudino 
banditti; but situated as he is, he should be accessible to 
European influence, and may be convinced that it is hig 
interest to “ cultivate his garden.” Still, it is more likely 
that he will have, sooner or later, to be crushed; and 
the task should not be difficult, since he has no access to 
a supply of ammunition. The Niger Company, whose 
trading post at Yola is his natural way of import, will 
not provide him with weapons to use against themselves, 
The same holds good of the Fulah Empire in the Hausa 
States. Here are a great number of people, more than 
half civilised, who might seem likely to offer a very serious 
resistance if invasion were necessary. But their arms and 
methodsof warfare place them at a disadvantage so hopeless 
that five hundred of our Hausas were able to take Bidag 
in the teeth of a large army; and they are essential] 
not a State that is likely to pick quarrels. The Fulahs, 
who are the ruling caste, know that their Hausa subjects 
might readily turn against them, and they are themselves 
by no means so warlike as, for instance, the Arabs, while 
the Hausa is among the most peaceable of mankind. It 
is quite probable that European influence may gradually 
permeate these States without the need of conquest, and 
the slave-raiding of the Emirs may gradually be re. 
pressed. 

But there remain two quarters of Africa in which, 
almost to a certainty, a bitter fight will be fought out. 
From St. Louis, on the Senegal, a road runs out into the 
desert, bearing, if we may trust Loti’s “Roman d’un 
Spahi,” the placard, “ Route d’Alger.” But the road to 
Algiers is one which no white man has yet travelled, and 
France will one day set to work to open it. At present, 
perhaps, she may hold off; her conquests in the Soudan 
have cost her upwards of ten millions in annual subven- 
tions, and people begin to ask when there is to be a return 
for this money. Still, that was said before in 1892, when 
M. Jamais was Secretary for the Colonies; yet the soldiers 
took their own way, and pushed further and further. 
They will certainly endeavour to fight the Touaregs, those 
wild people of the desert who probably descend direct 
from Jugurtha’s Numidians. The Touaregs to the 
negro populations of the Upper Niger count as white 
men, beings of a different and superior race. Their 
organisation is that of a loose aristocratic com- 
munity divided into two orders, nobles and _ vassals, 
below whom again are the black slaves. But they are 
not slave-dealers though they own slaves. They are 
monogamous, and their women take a place in social 
life entirely unparalleled south of the Sahara. Altogether 
they belong to a higher level of culture than anything 
attained to by the negro, and of their courage and skill 
in war there can be no question. Yet the desert is 
practically their only security, for they rely almost 
entirely on sword and lance. Once they are encountered 
by troops possessing equal mobility and furnished with 
arms of precision, these wild horsemen will have had 
their day. France has nothing to gain from their 
subjugation that could repay her for the necessary 
cost of war with them, but in all probability raids will 
provoke reprisals, and military ambitions lead to war. 
The other State in Africa capable of making head against 
a European Power is, of course, Abyssinia, Its resources 
are well known and probably overrated, but it seems 
admitted that nearly every Abyssinian has a rifle and can 
dispense with a commissariat. Menelek, it is certain, does 
not want to fight any Europeans; he is perfectly aware 
that they do not court his alliance for his advantage ; and 
he is set upon welding together that loose-jointed feudal 
State into a solid Monarchy. If he lives twenty years 
and can edueate a successor, Abyssinia may become 4 
Power that can exist next to civilised neighbours. But 
as things are, his northern province, Tigré, is out of 
hand, and the pagan Gallas of the South, among the 
fiercest and bravest of African tribes, are very little 
under control. Menelek may be a useful ally to us one 
day ; but he is too powerful to be allowed to become a 
thorn in our side, and the next few years may see, 
though we devoutly hope they may not, another 
Abyssinian campaign. 
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OUR NEGLECTED YOUTH. 


T is with much pleasure that we publish a letter from 
Mr. Keeling, Head-Master of the Bradford Grammar 
School, strongly supporting our contention, made in 
August and renewed last week, that the legislation 
romised by the Government for next Session on the 
subject of secondary education ought to include pro- 
vision for the creation of the necessary local authorities. 
Mr. Keeling is one of the most successful educationists in 
England. The school of which he is Head-Master is 
more than once referred to in the Report of Mr. Bryce’s 
Commission in terms of high eulogy. While in the ten 
years before 1871, when Mr. Keeling was appointed to 
preside over its destinies, it had only sent five boys to the 
Universities and had gained only one scholarship, “in the 
ten years previous to 1893 it sent 108 boys, took 73 
scholarships, 44 first classes, 4 fellowships, and 10 Univer- 
sity scholarships and prizes. And a vast proportion of 
these honours were taken by boys who had been at 
public elementary schools.” In fact, Mr. Keeling’s school, 
owing presumably to the wise liberality of local merchants 
and manufacturers, and to the judicious action of local 
authorities, is so equipped with scholarships that it con- 
stitutes, in his hands, something like the realised ideal of 
the educational ladder. What might not England be if 
such a ladder were generally accessible! Bradford is, no 
doubt, a quick-witted place, but we see no reason to 
suppose that in that respect it holds any considerable 
superiority to the other towns in the manufacturing 
districts of the North and the Midlands. And if not, what 
follows from the striking figures above quoted? Plainly 
that in every two hundred thousand, or less, of our industrial 
population, there are, apart from the rich families whose 
sons resort to the great public schools, four potential 
first-class men every year. Speaking without statistics on 
the subject, which indeed might be very difficult to obtain, 
we should say that in all probability not one-half, if indeed 
one-quarter, of those potentialities are fulfilled. If so, we 
have there an indication, rough, no doubt, and very 
partial, but still full of suggestiveness, as to the waste of 
intellectual capacity which is due to the non-existence of 
a reasonably organised system of secondary education. 
These first-class men who might be, but, except in a very 
few favoured places, are not, produced, would not be 
isolated phenomena. They would not be only—though 
that would be worth a great effort to secure—individual 
additions both to the influences making for culture among 
us and to the resources of our national efficiency, Imperial 
and domestic, they would be also the fine flower of a growth 
that would mean an elevation of the general quality, alike 
of our productive and of our commercial capacity, and an 
increase of all that makes life sweeter, brighter, and more 
generous. We confess that when we think of all that has 
been lost, and lost irretrievably, in the thirty years which 
have passed since the Schools Enquiry Commission, in 
1867, sketched out, in masterly fashion, the lines on which 
secondary education should be reorganised, we cannot 
contemplate with patience any avoidable delay on the part 
of the present Government and Parliament in grappling 
finally and effectively with the subject. 


To do that it is, as the Duke of Devonshire has fully 
acknowledged, absolutely necessary to create local 
authorities. ‘On no point,” said the Royal Commis- 
sioners of 1895, “were our witnesses more entirely 
unanimous.” Mr. Keeling recalls that declaration, and 
gives it as his own opinion that the question of the local 
authorities “is, in fact, the kernel of the whole problem.” 
With great clearness he points out why reform, or, 
rather, constructive work, in this department is so 
urgently called for. ‘The local authority is needed,” 
he says, “to bring our grammar schools into touch 
with the educational requirements of the people con- 
cerned.” “It is also required for the purpose of securing 
the equitable distribution of public funds, and the co- 
ordination of different schools and schemes of education.” 
As things are, the partial awakening which has taken 
place as to the value of something beyond elementary 
education, though, no doubt, in its way, of great service, 
1s actually putting obstacles in the way of well-balanced 
arrangements, allowing their due meed of proportionate 
importance to different aspects of the educational problem. 
Thus we find that, as Mr. Keeling says, “ School Boards 
are pushing their higher- grade schools, and Town 


Councils their technical institutes, and in this way 
public bodies are learning to foster a particular class of 
schools, and teaching the ratepayers whom they repre- 
sent to regard these institutions as peculiarly their own. 
On the other hand, many grammar schools are in immi- 
nent danger of extinction because they have no organic 
connection with any really representative body, and no 
local public authority is under any obligation to consider 
them as an integral part of the provision for secondary 
education within its own area.” Thus it will be seen 
that every year’s delay in the creation of local authorities 
to deal with the subject of secondary education means not 
only so many more hundreds or thousands of the youth of 
England shut out from the means of obtaining the culture 
which they need both for their business efficiency and for 
their rational enjoyment, but also so many additions to 
the hindrances in the way of a satisfactory settlement of 
the whole question, and so many reductions in the 
efficiency of what ought to be very important elements 
in a comprehensive system. 


These considerations, when taken together, appear to us 
to create a very powerful presumption against the policy of 
legislation by instalments which the Government contem- 
plated when the Duke of Devonshire made his speech on 
the question last August. We are glad to remember that 
his Grace intimated that it was possible that the discus- 
sion arising out of the introduction of the limited pro- 
posals which he then brought in, might lead him and 
his colleagues to make their treatment of the pro- 
blem really comprehensive in the coming Session. 
Mr. Keeling refers to important resolutions which have 
been recently passed at a meeting, representing the 
County Councils and the Councils of county boroughs, as 
showing that legislation on the lines of the Report of Mr. 
Bryce’s Commission would be generally welcomed by “those 
who know best what is wanted,” and whose duty, we 
may add, it would be to undertake the responsibilities 
which that document proposed to place on local authori- 
ties. As will be remembered, the Royal Commissioners 
proposed that the area of the local authority for secondary 
education should not be less than that of counties and 
county boroughs, and that the Council in either case 
should appoint the majority of the new authority, 
either from within or without its number, the remaining 
members being appointed partly by the Education 
Minister and partly by co-optation. In this way it was 
intended to secure that the expert element should be 
adequately represented, while the numerical preponderance 
would rest with the members owing their position, at least 
indirectly, to popular vote. If the County Councils are 
generally favourable to the acceptance of these recom- 
mendations, it is difficnlt to see for what reasons legisla- 
tion on such lines should be delayed. No doubt it is 
conceivable that difficulty may be raised in some cases by 
non-county boroughs, or by School Boards, but it is in- 
conceivable that a great national reform should be allowed 
to be delayed by such opposition. In any case, as has 
been already pointed out, the bulk of the obstacles of this 
class, whatever it may be, is likely to be increased and 
not diminished by procrastination. Ina thoughtful article 
by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, on “ The Return on Secondary 
Education in the Light of Proposed Legislation,” in 
the November number of the Fortnightly Review, atten- 
tion is called to the Bill brought in by Colonel Lockwood, 
Mr. J. G. Talbot, Professor Jebb, Mr. Hobhouse, and 
other Members interested in secondary education. This 
measure, which was promoted by the Incorporated 
Association of Head-Masters, has been endorsed by the 
Head-Masters’ Conference and the Head-Mistresses’ 
Association, and approved by the Hebdomadal Council of 
Oxford University, and by the Conference of Roman 
Catholic Schools, A larger and more representative body 
of expert opinion than that which thus stands behind 
the Bill in question could hardly be desired, and it is an 
essential feature of it that a local authority be es- 
tablished, very much of the same kind as that recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission. Mr. Brereton hopes, 
and we should think reasonably, that the provisions of 
the measure in question will be largely utilised to fill in the 
good, but exiguous, outline of the Government Bill in regard 
to a new Central Authority for Education. We trust that 
it will also be regarded as establishing, with the other 
considerations on which we have dwelt, a conclusive case 
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vigorously and completely. So only can the reproach and 
mischief bé removed which have been created by the long- 
continued neglect of a plain national duty to a large 
portion of our youth. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S BIOGRAPHER. 


N°? one will be surprised that Mr. Gladstone's children 

should have asked Mr. Morley to write their 
father’s Life. In his later years no one probably saw more 
of him, or knew him more intimately, and undoubtedly 
no one has the ordinary qualifications for the task in 
greater perfection. In the first place, Mr. Morley may 
be trusted to do what biographers not seldom fail in. He 
will make the book attractive. He did this even with 
Cobden, where the subject was very much less manageable, 
and if he succeeded in that case he is not likely to fail in 
the case of Mr. Gladstone. It may be thought, indeed, 
that with such a wonderful career to narrate any writer 
would make a book readable. But experience points the 
other way. The difference between one biography and 
another lies far more in the teller of the story than in the 
story itself. Letters and journals may have attractions, 
but even letters and journals have to be pieced together 
by narrative, and if when he comes to that narrative the 
reader begins to skip, he soon finds that this is a process 
which when once begun is not always confined to the con- 
necting links. Even men who have the faculty of writing 
have not always the power to keep it within bounds. 
There are writers, moreover, who make any Life to which 
they put their hand something of an autobiography. 
From both these weaknesses Mr. Morley is conspicuously 
free. We may be sure that he will say the right thing, 
and that he will say no more of the right thing than is 
necessary to his purpose. 

An equally indispensable qualification is the gift of 
selecting the right materials. It is quite possible that a 
Life of Mr. Gladstone might be interesting in which there 
was, properly speaking, no selection at all, or, rather, none 
which was not prompted by the inevitable consideration of 
space. There is hardly any part of Mr. Gladstone’s varied 
career which would not furnish material for a book which 
would find abundance of readers. But he who would 
worthily write the Life of a great man has to do more than 
make his book readable. He has to make it representa- 
tive. He has to decide what to put in and what to leave 
out, and his object in making the selection should be to 
bring together all that is most characteristic of his hero. 
There are Lives in single small volumes that leave 
you with a distinet and lasting impression of the 
men about whom they are written. There are Lives 
in many volumes whieh leave you with a sense that after 
all your trouble you are no nearer a clear conception of 
the man about whom you have been reading than you 
were when you began. Mr. Morley will not deceive us in 
this way. He will select from the vast mass of available 
material precisely that which most marks off his hero 
from other men. The need for such an exercise of choice 
will be immense. The length of Mr. Gladstone’s life, the 
great part he played in public affairs, the multiplicity of 
his intellectual interests,—all suggest a corresponding 
length and fullness of treatment. It isthe fault of modern 
historians that they write as much about years as their 
predecessors wrote about centuries, and the biographer 
of Mr. Gladstone might well be tempted to yield to a 
similar weakness. The whole history of two generations 
lies spread out before him, and every incident in it of any 
importance is associated with the man whose Life he has 
to write. To resist this temptation he must have a 
quality of reserve and reticence which is not invariably 
found in men of letters. Now the task has been entrusted 
to Mr. Morley we may at all events be reassured on this 
point. He will not give us successive bundles of Mr. 
Gladstone’s letters, with one bundle united to another by 
a superfluous summary of the contents. 

Yet when these considerations have been fully allowed 
for, there remains a sense of incongruity of which it is 
hard to get wholly rid. No doubt Mr. Morley belonged 
to the same political party as Mr. Gladstone, and has sat 
in the same Cabinet with him. No doubt Mr. Gladstone 
was more in sympathy with Mr. Morley than with any 
other of his colleagues,—certainly upon the question of 
Home-rule, and probably upon many others. When so 
many Liberals are wavering and speculating how much 








of the Home-rule scheme it is possible to drop without 
losing the Nationalist vote, Mr. Morley has remained 
steadfast. What he was willing to give Ireland in 1886 or 
in 1892 he is willing to give her now. But though he ig 
marked out in these respects for the work that, has been 
entrusted to him, there are other aspects of Mr. Glad. 
stone’s political course which will be less congenial to him 
Mr. Morley, more than most men, has retained the convic. 
tions of his youth down to an age at which most 
of our leading politicians have been content to shed 
them. He has not begun life as a Tory, continued 
it as a Peelite, and ended it as a Liberal. Thig 
is what Mr. Gladstone did, and Mr. Morley will at al} 
events be unable to describe his changes with that ful] 
measure of sympathy which only a consciousness of 
having shared them could ensure. He will welcome, no 
doubt, the steady progress from darkness to light, but 
we do not feel so sure as to his appreciations of those 
points in which Mr. Gladstone’s earlier and later views 
were sometimes so strangely alike. 

And if we feel a certain incongruity where politics are 
concerned, it is still more present where religion is con- 
cerned. Mr. Gladstone’s creed was never a thing apart 
from his life; it was always the most important factor in 
it. And it was a factor which never varied. What he 
was at his entry upon public life, that he was not only 
when he left it, but during the whole intermediate period, 
If any one doubts this they had better look at a little 
pamphlet entitled “Mr. Gladstone’s Testimony to the 
Catholic Faith.” It is a series of extracts from his 
writings and speeches, arranged under heads, and dated. 
Upon subject after subject Mr. Gladstone’s words read as 
though they had all been written at the same time. Yet 
the dates show that they range over a period be- 
ginning in 1838 and ending in 1897. It will be 
difficult for Mr. Morley to deal with this side of his 
subject, and yet a Life of Mr. Gladstone in which it was 
not made prominent might be a history of his policy or 
of his studies, but it would not be a history of the man. 
On the other hand, there will be an interest of a very 
special kind in seeing how Mr. Morley will acquit himself 
in this part of his task. It will be the interest which 
always belongs to entire detachment. A High Church- 
man might be inclined to exaggerate some of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s religious views, a Nonconformist would certainly 
be tempted to leave a great many of them undescribed, but 
Mr. Morley will survey the whole question with the im- 
partiality and the acuteness of a bystander who, while he 
is alive to all he sees, is not in the least carried away by it. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Life would, under any circumstances, be 
awaited with eager expectation; but the fact that Mr. 
Morley is his biographer will make that expectation ten- 
fold keener. 








THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


E wonder if the English, and especially English 
Churchmen, will ever quarrel seriously over any 
doctrine not involved in the standing controversy between 
Rome and Geneva. We doubt it; for they are much governed 
by tradition, and know little of any other theological disputes 
than those which have been threshed out for the last three 
hundred years. The ancient controversies, which once shook 
Empires, about the nature of the Godhead, are to them mere 
battles of words, so completely forgotten, indeed, that 
hundreds even of the clergy think the creed of the Greek 
Church and the creed of the Anglican Church, which differ 
on this theologically vital point, are identical in all but form. 
Such a quarrel must, however, always be possible, if not 
probable; and if one ever occurred, it would not surprise us 
if it had for pivot the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 
There are the widest conceivable differences about that doctrine 
among the laity, and even among the clergy, though they 
avoid the subject in the pulpit as at present infruc- 
tuous. The Bishop of London, preaching on St. Luke’s Day, 
October 18th, to a very large audience of doctors, is said to 
have delivered his opinion on the question in no uncertain 
way. The reports of his sermon in the daily papers are a8 
imperfect from over-condensation, and as contradictory, a8 
the reports of sermons usually are; but if he said anything 
like the words attributed to him by the St. James’s Gazette 
words which are at least consistent and intelligible—Dr. 
Creighton asserted the old and orthodox belief in the actual 
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rising of the actual body in the most unmistakable style. He 
not only quoted with approval the opinion of “a great 
biologist,” that the spirit “could” not rise without 
the body, but declared the responsibility of doctors 
greatly increased, because the effect of their work might 
endure through all eternity. This, no doubt, was the 
opinion of the Churches for centuries, was the foundation of 
much religious literature and more religious art, and was 
treated at the Reformation as beyond the pale of dis- 
cussion even by sincere Reformers. It is not, however, the 
opinion of an undivided laity now. They have learned, or 
think they have learned, from science that every particle of 
the body is changed in the course of years, so that when we 
speak of the body as rising again it is necessary to ask which 
body, and that after death the body is resolved into atoms too 
widely distributed and too greatly changed ever to be re- 
united. They see that St. Paul, whatever his precise opinion 
was, preached a change so immense as regards the body as 
almost to involve a solution of continuity, and they are exceed- 
ngly influenced unconsciously by stories of apparitions, as 
well as by that permanent impatience of their fleshly limita- 
tions from which perhaps no imagination is quite free. They 
have therefore, after their method, in almost total silence, 
made a faith, or rather two or three faiths, for themselves. 
One section reject the notion of a bodily rising altogether, 
and even refuse to repeat the customary phrase in the creed, 
holding that it conveys a totally false idea. They think that 
nothing will rise except “the spirit,” and hesitate to attribute 
to that either definite form, or habitat, or power except 
that of living on in happiness for ever. They say that 
imagination fails to help them much, and that as so 
little has been revealed, they must be content with an 
abstract idea until Death, who “holds the keys of all 
the creeds,” introduces them to a place or a condition 
in which questioning may be silenced by certainty. That 
is, we think, the creed of the majority of those laymen 
who give so transcendent a problem any thought at all. 
Another section fasten on St. Paul’s metaphor of the grain 
of corn, and think that they will have bodies which are not 
their present bodies, but have grown out of them as corn 
grows from the grain, without much change save in freedom 
from disease and decay; while a third section holds that the 
soul after death accretes to itself a new and glorified body, 
differing from the existing body in ways which they do not 
think out, but still with form, and edges, and limitations, and 
such a resemblance to humanity as will make existence con- 
tinuous. They do not think, so far as we can gather opinion, 
that they will become angels in the strict Scriptural sense, 
because angels existed before they did, but only spiritual 
beings with the angelic incapacity for suffering and sin. Very 
few indeed of them hold that their present bodies will ever 
rise again, that idea being confined to the most orthodox of 
the clergy, and the latter rather avoiding in the pulpit any 
close dealing with the subject. 


The last of the three sections seem to hold the more reason- 
able belief, and being fortified by an unconscious but very 
strong dislike of their present bodies, partly the result of ex- 
perience and partly a survival of the ancient Asiatic theory 
that matter is inherently evil, they hold it with considerable 
obstinacy. Nevertheless, it is difficult to doubt that if a 
strong theologian—say Dr. Creighton himself—chose to make 
the subject a theme for careful discussion, he could make out 
amuch stronger case for the old orthodox doctrine than is 
generally believed. That argument, for example, which is 
embodied in the question, “‘ Which body?” is little better 
than a clever quibble. It would be as reasonable to ask about 
the belief that the soul survives, “ Which soul?” for un- 
doubtedly it suffers as many changes as the body. It grows 
and it dwindles as the mind does. The possibility of moral 
degeneracy is admitted on all hands, and few men with ex- 
perience of life doubt the possibility of “ conversion ’—that 
is, of a soul-change—sometimes, though rarely, occurring 
With extraordinary rapidity. The soul of Newton the captain 
of slavers and the soul of Newton the bhymn-writer could 
not—the foolish theory of hypocrisy being rejected—have 
been entities without change. However many the changes in 
the body, the body has a continuous identity recognisable 
and real, just as much as the soul has, otherwise individu- 
ality could not be. There is no reason why if reconsti- 





the body in the next stage should not be perfected, as it 
tends to become under certain conditions of hereditary 
health and elean living even in this world. There must in 
any case be form of some kind. As Tennyson said— 

* Eternal form must still divide 

Eternal soul from all beside!” 

The effects of age may be temporary, and as for the difficulty 
of the distribution of atoms, if a Creator made the world— 
and even the men of science now admit that there must be 
something beyond the ultimate atom, or the jump from 
unconsciousness to consciousness would remain unthinkable 
—the same Creator can by the operation of a law of which we 
know nothing rebind the scattered fragments. The orthodox 
clergy, therefore, their postulates being granted, are not 
maintaining a wholly illogical faith, and Dr. Creighton has a 
fair right, as a thinking man, to defend it, though he should 
admit, we think, that in his eagerness to impress his medical 
audience he pushed his illustration rather far. 

We confess we prefer greatly the theory that the soul 
accretes a new body, as being more rational, as more in 
accordance with divine benevolence, and as solving the great 
difficulty of time. When does the change occur? For ages 
Christians believed in full faith that those of them who were 
good enough slept till the great and simultaneous reawakening; 
but that faith, a very noble one, was originally a result of 
the belief that Christ would return to reign visibly almost 
immediately, and has now, we think, among the laity died 
almost entirely away. The general expectation is judgment 
at death, a belief so general that it has affected current 
language and made it usual to say, “He has gone to his last 
account.” If that belief is justified, the resurrection of the 
actual body, the body that can be affected by medical eare, 
is impossible, for the body in myriads of cases is here 
traceable, and not even yet distributed. On the Christian 
theory the mummies and the petrified dead had souls too. 
There is no reason, of course, why the soul should not 
wait, if that is the will of God, its animation suspended 
for ages, as it seems in the case of some injuries to the body 
to be suspended for hours; but there is for the Christian 
direct evidence against that theory. For him an utterance 
by the Lord himself is final, even as against St. Paul, and 
one of the most impressive incidents of the crucifixion is the 
statement to the penitent thief: “This night thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise.” Grant that Paradise is some inter- 
mediate stage, and still the pardoned man was not to sleep 
but to be conscious; that is, to live. What does Dr. Creighton, 
who believes it, as we do, understand by that narrative if it 
does not mean that the soul of the klepht accreted to itself a 
new—it may, of course, have been a temporary—individuality P 
His body, the body susceptible of medical treatment, clearly 
remained behind. Does the Bishop think that his fate was 
absolutely exceptional, as that of Christ himself clearly was, 
for he had a body after his death, yet vanished ; or doubt that it 
was recorded in order to let one little gleam of light into the 
deepest and most oppressive of mysteries? We cannot 
think so, though doubtless the whole subject is enveloped in 
a cloud so completely beyond penetration by thought that it 
is like the cloud between us and the next five minutes of 
which Sir Arthur Helps once complained; it suggests the in- 
tentional interposition of an impenetrable veil. 





LORD RUSSELL ON READING. 

E fear that more people will read the remarks of the 

Lord Chief Justice at Epsom about literature than 
will profit by them. Lord Russell did not, it is true, say 
much that has not been said before; but then there are so 
many things which one must always be saying, because the 
need for them is a constant factor. We live, certainly, in 
a reading age as compared with any earlier time in English 
history. You enter a railway compartment and every one 
is reading, even the travellers on the dim “ Underground” 
taxing their sight by poring over the printed page. 
Libraries arise on every hand, and they are used, too, by 
all classes of the population. Even our “ Hooligans,” unlike 
the “Mohocks” of an earlier time, contrive to get through a 
great deal of reading. In short, the reading habit is uni- 
versal. But when we come to ask the questions, Why do 
people read and what do they read? we feel a little 
less disposed to congratulate the community upon its 





tated after death that identity should not go on, or why 
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that he did not read much because he had not ceased to 
think, thereby implying that voracious reading is too often 
a sign of weakness rather than strength of mind. Plato held 
that the art of writing had weakened the human memory; 
but what would he have said could he have seen the “‘ yellow 
journals” of New York with two-inch letters in the flaming 
‘headlines, or the multitudinous collections of “scraps” and 
“bits” whish are diligently perused by the London masses? 
We fear that his fine aristocratic intellect would scarcely 
have counted Gutenberg among the supreme benefactors of 
the human race. Of course he would have been wrong, for 
‘by suppressing either writing or printing he would have 
stifled the expanding power of social efficiency and the collec- 
tive growth of mankind. No ideal civilisation is possible 
without all men sharing in a certain common intelligence and 
moral feeling, and to the development of these the increase 
of popular knowledge contributes. The spread of the reading 
habit is, therefore, a welcome sign in itself; but is it not time 
that the vulgar appraisement of books and reading by a 
mere quantitative standard were dealt with seriously as a 
cause of profound intellectual demoralisation ? 


The cheap newspapers and magazines of the day, said Lord 
Russell, while having great advantages, “ were temptations 
to cheap and light and easy acquisition of information, 
which, unless severely examined with a desire to form a 
sound judgment, did not add substantially to the real educa- 
tion of mankind.” We do not wish to say anything harsh of 
the excellent and well-meaning pioneers of popular instruction 
in England, but we fear that they contributed towards deflect- 
ing education from its right course by insisting so much on 
what they called “ useful knowledge,” instead of on the train- 
ing and growth of the mind itself. One may know as many 
languages as Cardinal Mezzofanti, or calculate problems 
in arithmetic as rapidly as any “calculating - boy,” and 
yet one’s mind may be utterly unformed, incapable of true 
reasoning, dead to the influences of poetry, art, or ethics. 
Our system of education, reinforced by competitive exami- 
nations carried to a vicious extreme, has, unhappily, led 
to a conception of the mere acquisition of facts as an 
end in itself. Now, unless a man has a very retentive 
memory, like that of Macaulay or Cuvier, he cannot 
permanently retain in his mind a very large number 
of facts, and it is not of the slightest use to him that he 
should, as a general rule. It is well to know generally 
about the globe on which we live, its laws of motion, its 
diverse climates, the formation of its crust, the distribution 
of land and water, its fauna and flora, and so forth. But 
%c is really of no importance to learn the exact latitude and 
longitude of Caudahar or Monte Video, or the exact length 
of the Congo or the Hoangho, or the exact population of 
Timbuctoo. There are persons who will readily learn these 
things, persons into whose minds dates and statistics will sink 
\with but the faintest effort on their own parts; and to 
such persons these and similar facts may be useful in 
after life. But to learn piles of statistics is really 
mot education; it generally enfeebles the mind, and 
does nothing towards the growth of character. Now 
many of our popular journals devote all the space 
not taken up by stories and sensations to the pre- 
sentation of multitudes of unrelated facts which confirm 
the Gradgrind tendency that has been inherent in our popular 
education. We learn from such productions how many blocks 
there are in the Great Pyramid, how many liquor saloons 
there are in New York, how many gallons of water go over 
Niagara Falls in a minute, how many gallons of beer were 
drunk last year in Berlin, how much some millionaire paid at 
his daughter’s wedding and how many guests were invited, 
the numbers of eggs imported from France, or currants from 
Greece, and so on. Of what value are all these unrelated 
facts to the reader who gallops through them while travelling 
from Peckham or Holloway to the City? The next day they 
will all be forgotten and replaced by others, which in their 
turn will sink into speedy oblivion. If, indeed, a careful 
study of the Great Pyramid or the geological formation of 
Niagara were giv-n, figures of dimension and volume 
would be quite in place, for they would aid in the 
intelligent comprehension of history or Nature. But 
when one wades through this mass of little paragraphs, 
what is the effect on the mind? The intellect is 
Gistinctly weakened, after a long course of this kind 





of reading, it is paralysed. To quote Wordsworth, no 
grandeur now in Nature or in books delights him who has 
entirely surrendered himself to the influence of serap 
reading. One cannot bring oneself to tackle Gibbon or 
Milton, or even Carlyle; the intellectual atmosphere ig too 
rare for the victim of snippety journalism to breathe. We 
are quite aware of the fact that, even if they did not reaq 
their scrappy paragraphs, these persons would not be likely 
to devour Gibbon, Milton, or Carlyle, and we do not say that 
all reading should be confined to high classics. Darwin read 
the most trasby novels, and we can quite understand that he 
found a relaxation in them after his exhaustive work, But 
then they were avowedly read for relief, whereas it would be 
absurd to pretend that our youths read their scraps of in- 
formation for that object. They really long for knowledge, 
and think they are getting it. 

Now, although it has been said over and over again, the 
truth must be repeated that there is no easy road to know- 
ledge, that it cannot be acquired that way. All who 
wish to know must do what Sir Walter Raleigh did—viz,, 
“toil terribly ”—if they are to be successful. At any rate, if 
after the business of the day they cannot do that, they should 
at least adopt Lord Russell’s suggestion and make themselves 
masters of the things that most concern them and most bear 
on their line of life. A man of unusual intellectual power and 
great resources may afford to dissipate energy in desultory 
reading, but the average man with slender resources needs 
rather to concentrate than dissipate. At present his tendency 
is to waste as much time in reading ten thousand trivial 
details, which he forgets in a few hours, as would enable him 
to master some branch of science or important epoch in 
history. And jast as the poring over trifles unfits one for 
serious reading by dissipating the intellectual powers, so does 
the reading of great works happily unfit one for bothering 
about trivialities. The growing mind reveals a steady distaste 
for the weak pabulum of its youth; it demands nutritious food 
the appetite growing by what it feeds on. That which formerly 
seemed dull and prosy becomes charged with interest, while the 
attenuated scraps of former days cannot now yield a decent 
meal. There is no branch of science or art—not one—no 
serious and intelligent conception of any great period in 
history or literature, which can be “ boiled down ” into a short 
and chatty article in a scrappy newspaper or “ popular” 
magazine. We do not say that cheap newspapers and 
magazines have not their places; with Lord Russell, we do 
not doubt they have. But the mischief is that their readers 
are so liable to think that, if they read them, they can dis- 
pense with the great works, they can forego severe discipline 
in study. In this way the general mental tone of the nation 
suffers. Increased smartness there is (in the American sense 
of the word), increased keenness, increased superficial know- 
ledge. But we should scarcely like to say that the general 
intellect is stronyer than it was. Certainly it is not so strong 
as to keep pace with the advance in other fields of human 
activity. 





THE ANIMAL FEAR OF MAN. 


N a previous number of the Spectator some account was 
given of the evidence collected by ancient and modern 
naturalists, from Don Felix d’Azara to Mr. Hudson, that the 
puma, the second largest of the big cats of South America, 
neither feared man nor regarded human beings as its prey, 
but on the contrary sought their society, and even protected 
man from the attacks of the jaguar. Trustworthy facts which 
lend additional confirmation to this interesting question 
must necessarily be slowly acquired. The following anecdote, 
which comes at first hand from one long resident in British 
Guiana, supports the belief that the puma seeks the society 
of man instead of attacking or fearing him. When making 
an expedition up one of the large rivers in a steam-launch, our 
friend gave a passage to an elderly Cornish miner, who was 
anxious to reach the goldfields. Not wishing to intrude upon 
his hosts, he did not sleep on board the launch, but always 
slung his hammock between two trees on shore, As 
climbing into a high-slung hammock is not easy, he 
usually fastened it rather low, and his weight probably 
brought it to within three feet of the ground at the 
bottom of the curve. One morning, being asked how 
he had slept, he complained that “the frogs had made such a 
noise underneath his hammock that they had kept him 
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pwake.” Some Indians of the crew who were folding up 
the hammock laughed a good deal when they heard this, and 
being asked the reason, said, still laughing, “Oh, ‘tiger’ 
gleep with old man last night.” They had found under the 
bammock the marks of where a puma had lain. The noise 
which had kept the occupier of the hammock awake was prob- 
ably the purring of the puma, pleased at occupying the 
“next berth” below aman. As these Guiana Indians have, 
in addition to the unerring eye of the forest-dweller, a special 
liking and capacity for taming animals, it can hardly be 
doubted that their conclusion was correct. Such an absence 
of fear, and liking for human society, could only be paralleled 
by the behaviour of some domestic cats. Yet in the case of 
the puma this can only be a survival of a primitive dis- 
position, which has already been lost in a great measure 
by the same species in North America. Are we, then, 
to suppose that the absence of that fear of man so 
general among even the large carnivora was the rule in 
the primitive world? If it was, we shall have to account for 
¢he survival of man in the presence of creatures which did 
sot fear him, and possessed a far more effective physical 
equipment for attack than man possessed for defence; for 
we cannot suppose that the benevolent neutrality which can 
safely be attributed to the puma was exhibited by the other 
carnivora. The evidence that fear is not the natural attitude 
of animals towards man is mainly of two kinds,—the notes of 
explorers who have pushed into the few regions of earth where 
unimals were numerous, but man had not trodden; and the re- 
cults of the very latest experiments of to-day in districts where 
the killing of animals has been absolutely prohibited. In 
other words, we must compare the behaviour of the 
creatures in the Arctic seas in the days of Willoughby and 
Surents, or in the voyage of Weddell to the Antarctic, with 
tbe latest reports from Yellowstone Park. The results 
show w striking agreement in the demeanour of the beasts 
wken first confronted with the new creature, man. Few of 
them exhibited fear, so far as the records show. When 
Barents’s crew were on their first voyage a Polar bear, who 
probably had never seen men before, took one of the crew, 
who was lying down, by the back of the neck, and, after 
dragging him some way, bit the top of his head of. Even 
now the Polar bear is the least shy of his race, though so 
constantly hunted. 


The general tendency of wild animals kept in large reserves 
and never molested points to the same conclusion, though for 
obvious reasons none of the most dangerous carnivora can be 
maintained in such places. The fear of man is lost by 
creatures wild and free but unmolested, so quickly as to be 
matter of surprise to those most conversant with animals in 
captivity. Reports published in the United States news- 
papers dwell repeatedly on the loss of the fear of man by 
all animals in Yellowstone Park, where the deer (both wapiti 
and black-tailed deer) come to the houses to be fed, and even 
eat the flowers from the window-boxes. Brown bears hang 
cound the hotels and come daily to eat the refuse carted into 
the woods close by, and many of the smaller rodents are 
absolutely fearless. In menageries and zoological gardens the 
fear of man is lost mainly by constant and daily contact, with 
no power to escape, and by the remembrance that it is man who 
provides their food. But here the conditions are abnormal, 
and it would be useless to draw conclusions from the behaviour 
towards man of animals in captivity, and apply them to the 
zolution of the earlier problem of the innate or acquired charac- 
ter of their fear of human beings. It is, however, matter of 
general knowledge that where man is weak and beasts strong 
and numerous, as in the country beyond the Zambesi and 
Shiré Rivers, the boldness of the animals leads to serious 
disasters. In the present day the only frequent reports of 
attacks of lions and leopards on men, for food, and not in self- 
Aefence or fright, come from these districts, though the story 
és as old as the rebuilding of Samaria. 


If, as seems probable, the animal fear of man was acquired, 
and is not natural to their minds, it is not very clear how the 
very early tribes of men, when the larger carnivorous animals 
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retreated to remote strongholds in regions not frequented by 
the beasts. That he did not do so, but turned the tables on 
the better equipped offensive creature, is fair presumptive 
evidence that original man never was on a level with the 
animals in intelligence, but was equipped with the pre- 
dominant brain-power which has put him ahead in the 
race ever since. Primitive man, literally speaking, “lived 
by his wits,” for he could have owed his survival to 
little else. He was not, for example, nearly so well 
equipped as the monkeys for physical defence or flight, 
though their survival is not altogether easy to explain on 
purely physical grounds. Their power of using their arms 
and hands as a means of swinging rapidly from branch to 
branch gives them an advantage over all the tree-climbing 
eats. Their habit of throwing missiles is also very disconcert- 
ing to other animals, though this art is only practised by 
certain monkeys. But their rapid and intelligent combination 
for defence, menace, and look-out duty has contributed quite 
as much to their survival as their speed and activity. In 
tropical America even the monkeys are hard put to it to 
escape the attacks of such active and formidable foes as the 
harpy eagle and the ocelot. But it cannot be proved that 
even the most debased or physically weakest of mankind has 
ever been the “natural prey” of that “natural enemy ” which, 
according to Sir Samuel Baker, is the nightmare of nearly 
every species of non-carnivorous animal. The causes which 
make exceptions to this rule are temporary and narrowly 
local. Even the Greenlander and the Esquimaux are the 
masters of the polar bear, and probably always have been, 
though little better armed than primitive man, and the 
pigmies of the Central African forests are mighty hunters. 
It may even be that the neighbourhood of fierce animals 
aided the early development of man; for the least developed 
races are largely found in such places as Tierra del Fuego, 
where, in the absence of savage beasts, savage man had no 
inducement to arm and equip himself. 

But man has had an even more potent ally than his own 
ingenuity which from remote antiquity has invested him in 
the mind of the animal world with something of the super- 
natural, Heis ever accompanied by the one element which 
the animal mind cannot create, cannot understand, stands in 
constant awe of, and dreads by night, when its courage is 
greatest and that of man least steady. Fire, that pillar of 
cloud and flame which precedes not the aggregate human 
host, but the smallest fragment of the invading army, the 
constant and dreaded harbinger of human presence, springing 
up, as the beasts must think, automatically from the earth 
wherever man rests his body, guarding him in sleeping and 
waking, always associated with his abode, has for ages terrified 
the beasts. 

Since the first appearance of man in any given region of 
the earth he has been teaching the beast to fear him; and it 
is not until to-day, when he is absolutely their master, and 
has, in many instances, totally destroyed them, that he thinks 
of restoring on a tiny scale, and on a few spots on the earth’s 
surface, the “state of Nature,” and allowing those creatures 
which he dares to experiment with, once more to lay aside 
their acquired terror, which makes them flee his presence. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMANY IN PALESTINE IN 1228-1898. 
[To tux Eptror ov THE ** SpEcTaToR.”’} 
Sr1r,—Six hundred and seventy years ago, almost to the 
month, a German Emperor landed at Acre after a quarrel 
with the Pope, and in hearty alliance with the Sultan of his 
time. To-day William IL. enters Jerusalem under conditions 
that bear a remarkable resemblance to those upon which 
Frederick II. conducted his equally peaceful Crusade. Like 
William, Frederick had a grandfather of the same name as 
himself, to show himself worthy of whom was part of the 
spring of his youthful zeal. Barbarossa, by his march on 
Constantinople and through Asia Minor, had given his 





were far more numerous than now, escaped destruction and ; German subjects practically their first share of the interests 
survived long enough to impress on the animal world the sense | of Christendom in the Holy Land; and it is very probable that 


of fear by which man now dominates it. Regarded merely as 


his grandson felt his example, consecrated by his death in 


a conflict between one class of animal and another, the result | Cilicia, as a motive to recover Palestine for the Cross, which 


Should not have been doubtful. Man ought to have disap- it required no Papal or other authority to enhance. 
peared from the face of the earth, or, in any case, to have own strong purpose and imagination he embarked on the 
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Sixth Crusade. He was thirty-three, a dilettante in many 
arts, independent alike in his dreams and in his methods of 
carrying them out, and very headstrong. In opposition to 
the rest of Christendom he conceived the daring policy of 
winning the Holy Land by treaty with the infidel. It was 
not an absolutely new policy. Charlemagne himself corre- 
sponded with Haroun el Rashid, and obtained, besides the 
keys of the Holy Sepulchre, a site hard by to build a church 
upon; Ludwig the Pious and Ludwig the German continued 
these peaceful relations, which Frederick now confirmed. He 
was assisted by the political exigencies of the Moslem world. 
Moadhin, Sultan of Damascus, was at feud with Kameel, 
Sultan of Egypt, and the latter, in his extremity, welcomed 
the advances of the Emperor. To complete Frederick’s good 
fortune, Moadhin died, and Kameel became sole master of 
Palestine. He was not now, of course, so eager to bargain 
with the Christians, but it is proof of Frederick’s strength 
and wisdom, that the treaty was carried out with gains 
to Christendom more solid than had attended its arms 
since the fall of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem in 1187. 
The whole of Jerusalem, except the temple or mosque of 
Omar, was surrendered to the Cross, with Jaffa, Bethlehem, 
and Nazareth; and though the Temple keys remained with 
the Saracens, Christians were to be permitted to visit the 
sacred site for prayer. Frederick entered Jerusalem and was 
crowned King in the Church of the Sepulchre, while the Pope 
raged and put the Holy City under his ban. Frederick 
issued a most Christian proclamation, and protested his 
religious desire for unity and peace. The Saracens were 
enthusiastic for him. He won their love by many proofs of 
justice and tolerance in the towns ceded to him, and the 
curious spectacle was afforded the world of a Christian 
potentate reigning in Jerusalem amid the affection of 
the infidels and in despite of the head of Christendom. To 
know these things is to wonder whether the present Emperor 
remembers them and is moved by them. His temper, though 
he springs from the more practical family of the Hohen- 
zollerns, is remarkably akin to that of his Hohenstaufen 
predecessor of six and a half centuries ago,—imaginative, 
impulsive, egotistic. He has broken loose from the rest of 
Christendom, and has effusively proclaimed his friendship for 
the arch-enemy and persecutor of the Eastern Churches. 
While the other Christian Powers are forcing the Mahom- 
medan soldiers from Crete, he is succeeding in a peaceful 
Crusade, which appears to contain a more effective promise 
of religious peace in the Turkish Empire and of security for 
European missions and commerce in Palestine. He is going 
to consecrate a church, a great German cathedral, on the very 
site on which Charlemagne had one built, nearly eleven 
hundred years ago. Does he hope or intend anything more? 
Is he attempting to repeat Frederick II.’s peaceful triumphs 
and obtain a grant of territory in the Holy Land? 


There is no doubt that during his whole journey in Palestine 
he will be tempted, and very reasonably tempted, to such a 
policy. No one who has not visited the land can realise how 
much its present improved condition is due to German 
industry and the pure ideals of German Protestantism. With 
great appropriateness the Emperor landed at Haifa. It has 
been stated that his choice was determined by the proverbial 
dangers of disembarking at Jaffa. But Haifa in the same 
winds is scarcely more safe. Probably the real reason for 
fixing upon it as the landing place of the Imperial expedition 
is that the neighbourhood is the site of a most successful 
German colony. Forty years ago a Swabian sect, called after 
the Temple, and holding the visionary, yet in its results 
exceedingly practical, belief that Christ will return to the 
Holy Land when the soil has been prepared for him, settled a 
small community at Haifa. The result is to-day a bit of 
Wiartemberg on the shores of the Levant. There is a village 
with Swabian houses, barns, and wine-presses, Swabian 
Waggons and oxen in the streets, a Swabian church, school, and 
inn. The slopes of Carmel above the village have been terraced 
with vineyards till they look like the banks of the Neckar. 
The new pier at which the Emperor landed was designed by 
a German architect, one of many to whom ail over the land 
we owe the best buildings. The Imperial caravan came south 
by a new road to Jaffa. Before entering the latter it passed 
another Swabian colony at Sarona, where the thriving village 
and happy fields around contrast with the rest of the neglected 
land in a way that must have caused the Emperor’s heart 











to swell. From Jaffa to Jerusalem the best inns are 
German. The Emperor goes to-morrow to Bethlehem, 
Upon his return he is to visit, in the southern suburb 
of Jerusalew, another German colony; he will find 
German shopkeepers among the most respectable citizeng 
of Bethlehem itself; and if he continues his journey 
a few miles further south he will find there the most flourish. 
ing farms in the hill country of Juda, due, again, to German 
capital and labour. Similar sights await him at Nazareth, 
on the sloping moor to the north of the Lake of Galilee, ang 
at other points of his journey. He knows, to take another 
side of German activity on the Levant, how active and 
successful the German Pilastina- Verein has been for the last 
dozen years in exploring the antiquities of Western Palestine, 
and in surveying, under the very capable direction of Herr 
Schumacher, the lands to the east of Jordan. These latter 
are immensely fertile, they are high and healthy; they were 
once the scene of magnificent Greek cities and a Greek 
culture that in the time of the Antonines excelled Atheng 
and rivalled Alexandria, The Emperor will see all these 
investments of German labour and German capital in 
Palestine, all these possibilities of a “ European future” 
for the country, and of a civilisation that could be ag 
brilliant as under the Roman Empire. He will be justi. 
fied, as even English travellers must heartily admit, in 
believing that no other European nation has such moral 
rights to the ultimate reversion of this portion of the 
Turkish Empire as Germany has. It is difficult to believe 
that nothing will result from his visit, if we keep in mind 
these facts we have catalogued, along with the Emperor’s 
own temper, and the necessitous position of the Sultan. And 
if William II. were to repeat Frederick I1.’s territorial acquisi- 
tions in Palestine, it is certain that in the present state of 
Turkey these would not be so temporary as they were under 
Frederick, through the ill-will of the Pope.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Glasgow. G. AS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NATIONAL SUCCESS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


[To tHE Epiron oF THE “SprcTaTor.’’] 
S1R,—-I hope Mgr. Vaughan will not consider me discourteous 
if I do not examine in detail his lengthy and rhetorical letter. 
It is so evident that he has missed altogether the point of my 
argument, that I cannot think it would be either serviceable 
in itself, or acceptable to your readers, to embark on what 
would really be a quite different, and, for the purposes of the 
present correspondence, a largely irrelevant discussion. Let 
me restate the position. The aspect of the civilised world 
compels the question,—Why does the dividing line between 
social progress and political prosperity, and social confusion 
and political decline, so remarkably coincide with that between 
the nations which accepted, and those which rejected, the 
Reformation? This question necessarily raises another,— 
viz. Is it permissible to “make prosperity a test of 
the truth of religion”? Mgr. Vaughan attributes to me the 
naked affirmative answer to that question, and he then pro- 
ceeds to criticise, denounce, and rhetorically demolish the 
proposition. But the whole purpose of my previous letter 
was to demur to the unconditioned inference from prosperity 
to truth. Prosperity in itself—I suggested—may not be 
introduced into a discussion on the relative merits of 
religious systems, but in so far as prosperity reflects national 
character, it is relevant to the issue what moral influence 
religious systems exert on the peoples whom they educate. 
Is Mgr. Vaughan prepared to deny that national character 
is the principal integer of national prosperity, or that national 
character reflects moral training, or that moral training is 
the principal task of religious systems, or that the true 
measure of the worth of any religious system is its 
competence to perform this primary social function of moral 
training? If these propositions be sound, then it would 
follow that national prosperity may be an evidence of religious 
truth. I indicated, however, very clearly that the evidence 
which the Church ought to possess, and which the world is 
authorised to expect, was not prosperity, but the sanctity of 
disciples and the homage of the general conscience. Finally, 
I advanced a few considerations which seem to make it 
evident that the Roman Church has largely forfeited the 
allegiance of the general conscience in the countries where 
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ghe holdsempire. I do not see that Mgr. Vaughan anywhere 
meets these contentions, and I submit that they remain 
equally unanswered and unanswerable. I prefer to give my 
attention to “Inquirer’s” thoughtful and interesting letter. 
The downfall of the Roman Empire reflected the wreck of 
the popular morality. Pagan philosophers and satirists 
unite with Christian Fathers and apologists in denouncing 
the deep and pervading corruption of society. It is a familiar 
theme. Church historians and social students have often 
paraded the evidence from antiquity. Let me refer to the 
opening volume of Neander’s “ General Church History,” to 
Doliinger’s “Gentile and Jew,” to Mr. Lecky’s well-known 
“History of European Morals.” In these works, and in 
countless others, the utter bankruptcy of character to which 
Roman society had fallen is made clear. Matthew Arnold’s 
verses sum up the case effectively :— 
“ Perceiv’st thou not the change of day? 
Ah! carry back thy ken, 
What, some two thousand years! 
The world as it was then! 


Survey 


Like ours it look’d in outward air. 
Its head was clear and true, 
Sumptuous its clothing, rich its fare, 
No pause its action knew ; 


Stout was its arm, each thew and bone 
Seem’d puissant and alive— 

But ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive! 


On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell. 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” 

The late Dean Chureh, in a volume of which the modest 
bulk conveys no adequate idea of the rich intellectual treasure 
it contains, has discussed the relation between Christianity 
and civilisation. To that discussion I beg respectfully to 
refer your correspondent. It states with the unique authority 
and persuasiveness of its gifted author the truth which I 
should myself desire to maintain, that Christianity has in its 
singular moral force contributed to society precisely those 
elements of purity and progress which the non-Christian 
civilisations, both ancient and modern, seem to lack, and for 
lack of which they have failed to be permanent. I would, 
however, suggest that pre-Christian and non-Christian 
examples are strictly irrelevant to the question which Dr. 
Welldon raised at Bradford. The Roman Church, by its 
exclusive claims and vehement proselytising activity, 
compels men, who would gladly abstain from anything 
which might even in appearance only seem hostile to 
a Christian denomination, to consider very anxiously 
the actual influence of her distinctive system. Mer. 
Vaughan is disposed to resent my use of the word 
“Romanism.” I assure him that I use it with no desire to 
offend, but with the strong desire to make very clear that 
that which I criticise and condemn in his Church is precisely 
that distinctive element which I can only describe as 
“Romanism.” The enormous exaggeration of ecclesiastical 
authority which culminated in the dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility, the extreme and perverted sacerdotalism, the material- 
ised doctrine of Sacraments,—these are characteristic features 
of the modern Roman Church, and they explain the great 
and ever-waxiny alienation from that Church of the best 
conscience and intellect of the Latin races; but all these 
features are historical growths upon an older and purer 
religion, which in spite of them remains and operates to- 
day, as ever, in the direction of social righteousness. 
Whatever else may be doubtfal, this at least is clear, that 
the Gospels, to which Mgr. Vaughan appeals with such 
perilous freedom, are singularly free from all those charac- 
teristics which are distinctive of the Roman system. I sug- 
gest that when we observe, as indeed we must, in Roman 
Catholic communities those social and political results which 
least commend themselves to our reason and conscience as 
“fruits” of Christianity, it is useful and consolatory to 
remember that not Christianity, but a comparatively modern 
system grafted on it, is responsible for them. Mgr. Vaughan’s 
rhetoric requires that the depressed condition of Roman 
Catholic communities should be plainly connected with the 
superior rectitude of their politics, the higher morality of 
their commerce, and the purer tone of their society. Who 
wili maintain that any such connection can be traced ? 
It is precisely the intense worldliness of the hierarchy which 








shocks the conscience; the policy of, the Roman Curia seems 
plainly to turn on considerations of secular policy, even of 
financial advantage; the Church of Christ, in the Roman 
presentment of it, shrivels into a mere earthly polity, striving 
by the means of earthly diplomacy, and even, when that was 
possible, by earthly force, to extend a “ temporal power” and 
an earthly realm. The incongruity between a Roman argu- 
ment for spirituality as explaining political decline and the 
patent facts of Roman history and method is extreme. And 
conversely, Mgr. Vaughan’s argument assumes that Pro- 
testant prosperity is plainly connected with a low spiritual 
and moral standard in the national life. But is that 
connection seriously made by any one? Will any one 
deliberately maintain, as an explanation of English pros- 
perity, that it indicates the unique wickedness of the 
English people? Nay; will any thoughtful Christian main- 
tain that the Gospel abrogates the sentence of the law, that 
“‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation”? Will the Roman 
missionaries commend their message to the English nation 
by boldly asserting that its acceptance involves the decline of 
English prosperity ? Will any instructed theologian maintain 
an inherent antagonism between man’s spiritual duty and his 
social welfare? Sir, I have too long imposed on the patience 
of your readers and your own large courtesy, but I must not 
conclude without suggesting again that the true explanation 
of the difficulty which “ Inquirer” feels in reconciling 
Evangelical principles with the witness of history, must 
be sought in the distinction which the Gospels clearly 
make between the Church as a body of disciples, and the 
Church as the divine instrument for reclaiming the world. 
The requirements of individual discipleship are not the stand- 
ing laws of Christian society; nor may we without discrimi- 
nation and allowance propound, as of perpetual obligation, 
counsels and commands which were plainly connected with a 
state of the world which has largely passed away. But this 
we can securely and always maintain, that Christianity is a 
Gospel of righteousness, that the fruits of genuine disciple- 
ship must be visible in the contacts and activities of society, 
that the Church of Christ ought to command the involuntary 
homage of the general conscience, and that no circumstance 
can be more ominous, and no censure more severe, than the 
fact that in any measure Christian doctrine and morality fail 
to commend themselves to the reason and conscience of good 
people.—I am, Sir, &c. 


Ilford, October 24th. H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


[To tue Epiror or THE “ SpEcTAaToR.”] 

Sir,— Dr. Welldon having now admitted in reply to 
“Inquirer” that “the trath of a religious creed or system 
must ultimately be determined by the evidences proper to 
religion,” it seems a pity that he should have sought at the 
Church Congress to determine it by the method under dis- 
cussion. His subsequent remarks in the Spectator of 
October 22nd, while not adding to the logic of his case, 
suggest the question of how far the influence of race rather 
than religion may be the main factor in the matter of national 
success. Does Mr. Welldon believe that had France adopted 
Protestantism at the Reformation she would now hold India 
and Canada; or that Spain, had that country abjured 
Catholicism, would to-day be ruling over a stable and ‘en- 
lightened South America? I think not. Surely there is 
strong evidence to be found in the fact that English Roman 
Catholics, to say the least, are no whit less admirable than 
Anglicans or Nonconformists, whether in affairs of State, 
civic virtue, moral sense, or personal worth. Mgr. Vaughan’s 
contribution I understand as an argument in reply to Mr. 
Hensley Henson, and not as indicating the idea that were 
England to become Catholic to-morrow her national success 
would be lessened thereby.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Guy’s Hospital, S.E., October 24th. J. A. REASIDE. 





THE BILL FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
(To tHE EpitTor or THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—I have read with great interest your article on “ Culture 
and Business” in the Spectator of October 22nd, and I agree 
with you that the constitution of local authorities for 
secondary education should be dealt with in the Bill promised 
for next Session. There is, as you rightly say, no sufficient 
reason why Parliament should not grapple with the whole 
subject without further delay. It is no doubt highly desirable 
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to harmonise and unify existing central authorities, but we 
should not lose sight of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commissioners, who placed the necessity of providing local 
authorities in the forefront of their Report, and stated that 
‘‘on no point were our witnesses more entirely unanimous.” 
That is, in fact, the kernel of the whole problem, and any Bill 
which fails to reach it, whatever else it may do, will certainly 
not give the country what it so urgently requires,—a good 
system of secondary education for the middle classes. The 
local authority is necessary for several reasons. It is needed 
to bring our grammar schools into touch with the educational 
requirements of the people concerned, and without it they can 
never hope to enjoy popular sympathy and support. Nothing 
would contribute more to the removal of the apathy with 
which the general body of the public regards the subject than 
the direct participation of parents in the provision of good 
secondary schools at their own doors. It is also required for 
the purpose of securing the equitable distribution of public 
funds, and the co-ordination of different schools and schemes 
of education. At present School Boards are pushing their 
higher-grade schools, and Town Councils their technical 
institutes, and in this way public bodies are learning to foster 
a particular class of schools, and teaching the ratepayers 
whom they represent to regard these institutions as peculiarly 
their own. On the other hand, many grammar schools are in 
imminent danger of extinction because they have no organic 
connection with any really representative body, and no local 
public authority is under any obligation to consider them as 
an integral part of the provision for secondary education within 
its own area. I know there are timid people who mistrust any 
kind of popular control, but it cannot, after all, be of an 
aggressive character, if subject to general regulations laid 
down by the central authority, and if each school continues 
to be managed by its own governing body. The Duke of 
Devonshire in his important speech at the end of last Session 
hinted that the Government would have liked to tackle the 
question of the local authority, but bad been deterred by its 
difficulty. But, as you remark, the Government havea very 
reasonably clear field before them in the coming Session. 
They have also the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion to work upon. Further, the resolutions recently agreed 
to at a meeting of the County Councils’ Association and 
representatives of county boroughs show that the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commissioners meet with the general 
approval of those who know best what is wanted. Sooner or 
later the Government will have to face the question. Why 
should not this be done at once’ Let the Government 
ascertain the precise demands of the various applicants 
for representation on the local authority, and, after daly 
weighing them, take the responsibility of submitting some 
definite proposals, instead of hanging back to see which way 
the wind blows. There will, of course, remain details to be 
discussed and interests to be conciliated, but this should 
present no real difficulty, and would result in legislation which, 
[ feel sure, would be accepted with practical unanimity by the 
whole country.—I am, Sir, &e., W. H. KeEetina. 


Bradford Grammar School, October 25th. 





THE TUNNEL BETWEEN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
(To Tae Epiror oF THE “ SpectTaTor.’’] 
S1r,—I noticed in the Spectator of October 15th a 
letter relating to a proposed ship canal across Ireland 
te Galway as a quick method of reaching New York, 
as opposed to the tunnel it has sometimes been suggested 
to make from Scotland to Ireland. For the benefit of 
those of your readers who may not have time to work 
it out for themselves, I beg to send you a rough 
comparison as to time and cost between the existing route 
by Queenstown (when this is improved by the opening of the 
Fishguard and Rosslare line), the Galway Ship Canal, and 
the Stranraer to Whitehead tunnel as proposed by Mr. 
Barton, C.E., of Dundalk, some years ago. The times are for 
the mails only, and the distances are approximate. It should 


be noted that owing to the slow speed attainable in the canal 
the steamer would have to leave Liverpool at least twenty- 
four hours before the departure of the mail-train from 
London, as compared with two or three hours only by either 
of the other routes, even if she passed straight through the 
canal without stopping to take in cargo as suggested. What 
eargo could possibly be taken in at Tullamore for America I 


do not know, but let that pass. Again, by adopting the 
northern route the steamer could call at St. John’s, New. 
foundland, or Sydney, N.S., and land the mails there, 
thereby gaining at least twenty-four hours in transit. 


(1) Route vid Fishguard, Rosslare, and Queenstown :-— 

London to Fishguard, 260 miles in 5} hours; Fishguard 
to Rosslare, 60 miles in 3 hours; Rosslare to Queenstown 
140 miles in 3 hours; delays due to transhipment,. 
4 hour (this scheme is guaranteed by Great Western, 
Railway, and the cost, I believe, will not exceed 
£3,000,000) ; Queenstown to New York, 2,900 miles in 
54 days (this is the best passage at present) ; total, 3,360" 
miles in 6 days; from Liverpool, 3,100 miles in 6 days, 


(2) Route vid Holyhead, Kingstown, and Galway :— 


London to Holyhead, 264 miles in 5} hours; Holyhead 
to Kingstown, 64 miles in 3 hours ; Kingstown to Galway, 
132 miles rail (120 miles canal) in 3 hours; transhipment 
delays, 4 hour; Galway to New York, 2,900 miles 
in 54 days; total, 3,360 miles in 6 days; from Liverpool, 
3,050 miles in 7 days. The cost of the canal proposed 
would be at least £100,000 per mile, say £12,000,000 
altogether. (Suez Canal cost £200,000 per mile; 
Amsterdam, £150,000; Manchester, works only,. 
£160,000.) New harbour would be required at Galway, 
cost, say, £1,000,000. Total cost, say, £13,000,000. 
Canal passage = 24 hours, 


(3) Route vid Stranraer, Whitehead, then by Belfast and 
Northern Counties Railway to Magilligan, just opposite: 
Moville, where Canadian liners call at present, Mr. Barton’s 
estimate for the tunnel was, I think, £200,000 per mile :— 


London to Stranraer, 405 miles in 8} hours; Stranraer 
to Whitehead (tunnel), 35 miles in 1 hour; Whitehead, 
to Magilligan (for Moville), 80 miles in 1$ hours; Moville 
to Sydney, N.S., 2,000 miles in 3 days 19 hours ; Sydney 
to New York (rail), 850 miles in 18 hours; total, 3,370 
miles in 5 days; from Liverpool to New York, 3,050 
miles in 6 days. Cost of tunnel may be taken as 
25 miles submarine at £250,000 per mile, £6,250,000; 
10 miles of approach tunnels, £1,000,000; doubling of 
line, Dumfries to Stranraer and in Ireland, £750,000;, 
total cost, say, £8,000,000. Above figures obtained by 
comparing cost of Thames tunnel (built about 1839), 
£2,000,000 per mile; Mersey (built 18381), £500,000; 
Mont Cenis, £400,000; St. Gothard, £250,000; Arlberg,, 
£190,000. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the three routes are 
practically the same length, but the tunnel route is approxi- 
mately twenty-four hours quicker than the others. To tha 
North of Ireland the tunnel would be, of course, a great 
advantage. Whether it would pay or not I cannot say, but, 
so far as I can recollect, Mr. Barton gave figures to show it. 
would. Anyhow it would probably be worth the while of the 
Government and the London and North-Western Railway to: 
subsidise it, the latter in order to be able to compete with the 
Great Western Railway for the American mails, which, J 
presume, will be sent to Queenstown vid Fishguard and 
Rosslare when the direct line to Cork from the latter place 
is completed. When we consider that the Forth Bridge was 
built at a cost of £3,000,000 to save ten or twelve miles only,, 
there should be no difficulty in raising £8,000,000 for a tunne! 
to connect Great Britain to Ireland. It was not, however; 
considered possible at the Belfast meeting to raise the required 
sum in the North of Ireland alone, without external aid.—I. 
am, Sir, &c, Cc. R. D. 


[To THE EpiTor or THE “SpecrarTor.”] 


S1r,—The political as well as the social advantages of & 
tunnel between the twocountries can hardly be measured. Ia 
my opinion they would far outweigh the cost of such a scheme 
should it be found capable of realisation; but as regards Mr. 
Baines’s counter proposal for a ship canal across Ireland, it 
seems to me a chimerical one. I leave engineers and those 
better acquainted with Ireland than I am to reply to Mr: 
Baines, but as a Liverpool man I beg to point out that were 
such a canal ever constructed, and were the owners of the 
American liners so infatuated as to make use of it, the delay im 
transit thereby caused would inevitably divert the traffic from 
the Port of Liverpool to Southampton, and other places. As 





an ounce of experience is worth a ton of theorz, I shal} explain 
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my meaning from what has recently taken place. Mr. Baines 
will hardly deny that an American liner could not sail the 
hundred and twenty miles which he names as the distance 
from Galway to Dublin at anything approaching railway 
speed. The distance from Queenstown to Dublin is one 
hundred and seventy-seven miles, or fifty-seven miles longer 
than from Galway. The former distance is traversed in four 
hours,—i.e, at a speed between forty and fifty miles an 
hour. Now if the liner could even steam at the rate of ten 
miles an hour through the canal, she would take twelve hours 
instead of four to cover the Irish distance,—the run from New 
York to Galway would be the same as to Queenstown; but 
what is the case at present? Quick as the transit is from 
Queenstown to Kingstown, the time is actually lost by 
stopping the liner at the former place, landing the mails, and 
sending them through Ireland. During the past few months 
the American mail steamers have been taken off the 
Southampton station and the mails sent by the White Star 
steamers, with the result that in the few cases that they do 
land at Queenstown the arrival of the mails is actually re- 
tarded. I give you a strong instance of this, which occurred 
since the beginning of the present month. The ‘Teutonic,’ on 
her last homeward voyage, carrying a heavy mail, arrived off 
Queenstown at midnight and landed her mails, which were 
forwarded vid. Kingstown, and arrived in London between 6 and 
7 o’clock the following evening. The time lost at Queenstown 
delayed the‘ Teutonic’s’ arrival in the Mersey nearly three hours; 
but even handicapped as she was, her passengers were all 
landed and left Riverside Station at 3 p.m., reaching London 
a little after 7 o’clock, or practically at the same hour as her 
mails. Had the mails been left on board, the train from 
Riverside Station would have started three hours sooner, and 
the mails been in London three hours earlier than they 
actually were. In days gone by, before the Mersey was 
improved, there was some reason for landing mails at Queens- 
town, but now no such reason exists. Facts like this, I think, 
amply demonstrate the futility of Mr. Baines’s idea, which is 
as retrograde as a proposal would be to revert to coaches or 
sailing packets for carrying the mails.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


OnE INTERESTED IN LIVERPOOL. 





“TANTAENE ANIMIS CAELESTIBUS IRAE.” 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘** SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,—In connection with Mr. Graves’s letter in the Spectator 
of October 22nd, I send you an extract from Gunning’s 
“Reminiscences of Cambridge,” published in 1854,—a book 
which abounds in good stories :— 

“The Tutor, Cardinal Thorp (for so he was always called), was 

lecturing on the law of Extreme Necessity, which justified a man 
in disregarding the life of another in order to ensure his own 
safety. He said: ‘Suppose Lowther Yates [the Master of the 
College, Catharine Hall] and I were struggling in the water for 
a plank which would not hold two, and that he got possession of 
it, I should be justified in knocking him off;’ and he then added, 
with great vehemence: ‘ D n him—and I would do it too, 
without the slightest hesitation !’”—Vol. I., p. 18. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the Tutor had an 
inveterate dislike to the Master of his College—I am, 
Sir, &e., B. SNELL. 

Ashford School, Kent, October 22nd. 








A RING-STORY. 
{To rue EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTaTor,”’) 
Sir,—If not too late for another ring-story, the following 
may interest some of your readers. It occurred some eight 
years ago, whilst I was at school near Boulogne. There was 
a pond in the garden, in which one of my schoolfellows lost a 
plain gold ring; we immediately told the gardener, who pro- 
ceeded to drag the spot where the ring had fallen, the water 
there being between 3 ft. and 4 ft. deep; many and many 
buckets of mud he hauled up, but without success, and the 
ring was given up for lost. About three mornings later, it 
being bright and sunny, I suggested to one of the girls we 
should go to the pond, for “if the water was clear, by some 
lucky chance we might see the ring.” “Oh! nonsense,” she 
said, “as if one could find it now; the gardener probably 
buried it a great deal deeper than it was before.” I said “I 
should go any way,” so she accompanied me. Passing 
the tool-house, I picked up a stick, “carnation” sticks, I think 
they are called, long and smooth. On reaching the pond the 





water was beautifully clear, but no ring was visible. “There 
goes the school bell!” cried my friend, “‘ come along, we shall 
be late!” Ireplied by ranning my stick as far as it would 
go into the mud. On drawing it oat, my amazement can 
only be pictured, not described, for about half way up the 
stick was the ring! Even now it seems to me little short of 
a miracle, for how easily the stick might have hit on the edge 
of the ring and buried it yet deeper.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rowena SAMPSON- Way. 
Henbury, Bristol, October 13th. 





BENEVOLENCE IN ANIMALS. 
(To tHe EpiTor or THE “ SpectaToR.”) 

Srr,—After reading the interesting article on ‘‘ Benevolence 
in Animals” in the Spectator of October 15th, it occurs to me 
that an experience of mine may be of interest as showing the 
affection which animals sometimes have for each other. 
Some years ago I was in the gardens of Alton Towers one 
afternoon, and happening to look over the parapet of the dry 
moat which runs round part of the house, I saw a dead mole 
on the ground, and another one, alive, moving slowly along 
the grass, as if looking for something. As one does not often 
see a mole on the surface, I watched it, and saw it go up to 
the dead one, and “ prod” it all round with its nose. Find- 
ing that this produced no effect on its dead friend—for friend 
it evidently was—it disappeared underground, and very soon 
returned with a small white root or bulb, which it carried toand 
put into its friend’s mouth. This having no effect in rousing 
the dead mole, the living one got very fussy, went round and 
round its dead friend, prodding him occasionally, as before, 
and when it found this of no avail, it began to scoop up the 
earth round it, and partly covered it, evidently with the 
intention of burying it; but I did not see this done, for I was 
joined by a friend, who, seeing me intently watching some- 
thing, asked what I was looking at, and frightened the mole. 
The spell was broken; the live mole went to ground, and [ 
saw it no more.—I am, Sir, &e., C. W. F. 





A DOG-STORY. 

(To rue Epiror or tHE “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—Perhaps you may think the following worthy to rank 
among your interesting series of “animal stories.” <A friend 
of mine living in this neighbourhood has a very handsome 
Welsh terrier. ‘Taffy’ is a great pet and in high favour, bat 
is unfortunately somewhat independent in character and 
prone to taking long rambles by himself, unbeknown to the 
members of the family and in defiance of their express 
wishes. He has been guilty, too, of returning home in the 
small hours of the morning, and, worse still, of announcing 
his arrival in so vociferous a manner as to invite condign 
punishment. On Saturday last he was let out before 
dinner, at about 6.30 p.m., and failed to respond when his 
name was called a short time afterwards; nothing more 
was seen of him, but about 9 p.m. a clanking noise 
as of chains was heard in the stable-yard, and the 
retriever kennelled there commenced to bark furiously, and 
refused to keep quiet in spite of repeated admonitions from 
the billiard-room window. At 11 p.m., as the family was 
retiring for the night, the same clanking noise was heard out- 
side the entrance door, and on seeking for the cause poor 
‘Taffy’ was discovered with his paw imprisoned in a large 
gin trap; attached to the trap was an unusually heavy iron 
chain, and to that again an iron pin, some 12 in. in length, 
forming altogether a murderous instrument, and one quite 
unworthy of a hunting district. The dog in his struggles to 
release himself had no doubt drawn the pin out of the ground, 
and then made for home, dragging the trap with him,—no 
small feat for a dog of his size, considering the weight of the 
trap and the fact that he must have come some distance. 
The strange thing is the omission of the dog to announce his 
arrival in the usval way. It would seem, therefore, that he 
regarded the trap as a punishment for his absence, and 
thinking it had been imposed by authority, feared to rouse the 
house in case worse might befall him. This is, I think, the 
more remarkable, taking into consideration the intense pain 
the poor creature must have been suffering, and the un- 
doubted fact that he was about the place for quite two hours 
before he was discovered.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Warwick, October 11th. G. G. Tarry. 
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BLOODHOUNDS. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,”] 


Srr,—In your able article on the above subject in the 
Spectator of October Sth you omit to mention that hounds 
were used by Isis to search for the body of her husband 
Osiris, and being successful in finding it, were ever after 
worshipped by the Egyptians,—as the god Anubis, called 
“latrator,” the Barker.—I am, Sir, Xc., F. A. Morean. 





HERON AND ROOKS. 
[To Tue EpiToR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srz,—The annoyance of the heron is an old, bad habit of 
roeks. The conclasion I have come to is that they try to 
make him disgorge his cargo of fish for their benefit.—I am, 
Sir, &e., S. 





NAMES OF MULTITUDE FOR BIRDS, &c. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ SprcraTor.”] 

Sre,—I can tell your correspondent, H. R. Francis, where he 
will find all that he can possibly want to know on the above 
subject. In the early part of the century two small black- 
letter documents, which are, I believe, in the Chapter House 
of York Minster, were printed in facsimile by the late Sir 
Mark Sykes, Bart., of Sledmere, for a very limited number of 
subscribers. The titles of these little documents, which are 
separate, are respectively: “The Shepe, the Hors, and the 
Ghoos,” and “The Chorl and the Byrde.” I mention both; 
not being quite sure in which the information is to be found; 
bat in one or the other of them there is an appendix con- 
taining at least a hundred or more of these old terms of 
‘*‘venerie.” Copies of the above have, I suppose, been lodged 
ia the British Museum; but if not, and the curiosity of your 
correspondent is unappeased, I am sure I could get him 
farther information in the shape of a copy of the appendix 
referred to.—I am, Sir, &e., H. W. D. 








POETRY. 


TO THE RACE. 


Your name is large on every sea, 
And your keels have underscored 
The title deed, 
That the world may heed 
How the deed runs, word for word: 
No land so far, no pass so steep, 
Bat the threefold cross wins through: 
Yet we of the West, 
We love you best 
For the things you dare not do. 


Others there be who have strewn their road 
With the dust of a deathless dead. 
From the South, from the North, 
Their feet went forth, 
And the blood they spent was red; 
Houour was theirs in the harvest days, 
And the praise of the Just rang true: 
Till one by one, 
They have dared and done, 
The things that you dare not do. 


They talk in the North of a sword laid down, 
Of a peace with a world-wide lease: , 
But what of the men 
In the exiles’ pen 
Where death alone brings peace ? 
The “ peace on earth ” with a Jew was born, 
They have spurned from the land the Jew; 
And dark at their gate, 
The spectres wait, 
Of the things you dare not do. 


They talk in the South of the rights of man, 
They have done with the rohe «nd the crown: 
But Justice pales 
At the clash, in her scales, 
Of the sword that weighs them down. 
They look abroad for the leaves of bay 





To cover the sprays of rue, 
And they drown, with the drums, 
The shame that comes 

From the things you dare not do. 


What seed is this for the lands that lie 
To the first stout arm rich prey? 
What light of hope 
For the years that grope 
To the verge of a tardy day P 
“Share,” is the cry, “and share alike”; 
But your strong sons ask of you, 
‘Is it well to share 
With the hands that dare 
The things that you dare not do? 


“The hope of the years is the blood we bear, 
Are we true to our breed, to our salt, 

If we leave undone 

The work begun 
Though the North and the South ery ‘ Halt’? 
The furrows we draw are straight and deep, 
And ‘truth’ is the seed we strew. 

With the hand to the plough 

To turn back now 
Is a thing we dare not do!” 


L’ENVOI. 

The blood of the West is the blood of the world, 
Of a mingled stream come we; 

But the blood—that tells— 

Of our hearts’ best cells— 
Is the blood we owe to thee. 
We stand to pay, when the need shall come, 

Vith the best of the strain we drew, 

Lest the world hark back, 

On an outworn track, 
To the things you dare not do. 


RoBERT CAMERON ROGERs. 
University Club, New York City. 








BOOKS. 


—_——_—_ 
MONTAIGNE.* 
MontTAIGne was the first, and is still the greatest, of modern 


essayists. He had his predecessors in antiquity, and the 

lutarch, whom he admired so loyally and quoted with so 
good a heart, achieved a victory in the same field. So that 
when Mr. Lowndes, on the first page of an excellent mono- 
graph, declares that Montaigne “touched for the first time 
the secret of the final—the human—interest in things,” he 
commits the biographer’s common fault of magnifying his 
author. The truth is that no sincere writer, either of prose 
or verse, ever put pen to paper without touching “ the human 
interest in things,” and it is only the popular determination 
to detect something curious in antiquity which disguises the 
human interest of Homer, or finds an essential opposition 
between Lucian and Montaigne. 


Nor is this the only indiscretion which Mr. Lowndes 
commits. He presently discovers that Montaigne is “the 
supreme type of a whole race of original but unconstructive 
minds.” What is the meaning of “unconstructive” as 
opposed to “original” it would be difficult to understand, did 
we not remember that we live under the tyranny of fiction, and 
that to be “ constructive ” is to invent a plot. But surely the 
jargon of the newspaper should not effect the criticism of 
literature. Montaigne was not only original; he was 
eminently “constructive.” He fashioned the essay, after the 
example of Plutarch, to his bent; he created the world of 
contemporary intelligence with an unparalleled ingenuity. 
And the world of intelligence is always superior to the world 
of adventure. Above all, he “constructed” himself, 4 
creature so subtle and so interesting that three centuries 
have failed to match him. 


In fact, his first ambition was to draw his own portrait, 
and if we know Montaigne as we know Lamb or Hazlitt, it is 





* Michel de Montaigne: a Biographical Study. By M. B. Lowndes, Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 
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because Montaigne took peculiar care to ensure the intimacy. 
His chief cult was himself, and his book is nothing but the 
gospel of egoism. The greatest thing, said he, is de scavoir 
estre @ soy. He spoke to paper as to the first man he met; 
he did more, he confided to his book the personal secrets 
which he would never have revealed to his nearest and dearest 
friend; and it is this gift of literary intimacy which has 
given him a unique and honourable position. We read 
Bossuet and Pascal; we converse with Montaigne; and as 
conversation is impossible with a stranger, Montaigne has 
made him our friend. For twenty years he betrayed his own 
secrets; for twenty years he indulged freely in the best and 
sanest conversation. To paint himself aw vif, that was his 
ambition, and he was too boastful when he declared that his 
book was “ the only book of the kind in the world.” Prede- 
cessors he had in antiquity. Yet nobody was precisely 
Montaigne,—not Pliny nor Plutarch, nor Lucian nor 
Atheneus. They all showed the way; they all proved that 
the Frenchman was not born a ready-made inventor. But 
Montaigne brought to the task of literature a frankness, a 
self-knowledge which no philosopher before him had com- 
pletely realised. And for so doing he may, perhaps, claim 
to be not only original, but constructive. 

In his essay on ‘ Presumption” he has sketched him- 
self, and thus given us a key to all his essays. His mean 
stature, his well-compacted frame, his face not fat but full, 
his slowness of speech, his inaptitude for music,—his whole 
aspect and all his qualities, we know them by heart, and 
we love him the more for his acknowledged shortcomings. 
The perfect hero says nothing to us; we wonder in silence 
at his perfection; we only know him when his human 
frailties are confessed before us. Thus it is that we 
love and know Montaigne, and we know and love him not 
through the meanness of eavesdropping, but because he 
deemed it worth his while to come forth and tell the truth 
which he alone knew. He held tooth-and-nail to the 
pleasures of life; he had no other scope, said he, “but to 
live and be merry.” Such politics as he professed were 
sternly conservative, and he had a sturdy hatred of change. 
“Tf I could set a peg in our wheel,” wrote he, “and stay it 
where it is now, I would do so gladly.” But his chief business 
was with himself, and though he nev r studied to make a 
book, he “somewhat studied because he had made one.” 
There he sat in his immortal tower, the tower of which he 
has left an immortal sketch, reading and writing. For 
reading he had but little taste, and he was only erudite 
because a vast leisure had taught him the pleasure of turn- 
ing the leaves. An hour’s continuous study, said he, was 
sufficient; and valiantly he esteemed health and a light 
heart above learning. Yet the seclusion of his tower gave 
him so many spare hours that he died among the most 
learned men of his time. Latin was to him as his mother- 
speech, and if he knew Plutarch in the French of Amyot, he 
knew him so well that ignorance of Greek was scarce a loss 
to his gentle culture. 

Seneca, said he, was ondoyant et divers, and no epithets 
suit his own character so closely as those which he found for 
his favourite tragedian. Ondoyant et divers,—such was Mon- 
taigne always. Whether it was life he touched, or upon 
literature that he discoursed, he was still ondoyant et divers. 
Even when he travelled, he took the same qualities upon the 
road. No busy tourist he, anxious to discover the common 
secrets. On the contrary, he was a man who travelled vaguely 
and who liked to travel ulone. He would avoid such places as 
Rome, whose wonders even in the sixteenth century were the 
common property, and he would leave his hasty companions 
to explore the unknown byways of Italy. As he was in his 
journeys, so he was in his book. He forgot the platitudes of 
life, and found solace in the dreams of antiquity, or in the 
half-known curiosities of his own age. 

And best of all, he was not a professed man of letters. “Je 
suis monis faiseur de livres,” wrote he in an eternal phrase 
“que de nulle aultre besongne.” And precisely because he was 
no maker of books, he conquered a gracious immortality. That, 
indeed, was his genius, and his good fortune. He never knew 
the torture of continuous expression. He wrote, as he read, 
when the humour was upon him. The only sacrifice that he 
ever made to letters was to Ovid’s Mvtaimorphoses, for the study 
of which he robbed himself of all pleasure; and having made 
this one congenial conquest, henceforth he read and wrote to 











please himself. Nowadays every pursuit is twisted into a 
profession; a man reads or writes because reading or writing 
is his business; even literature too soon becomes the hack’s 
ungrateful pursuit. Wherefore we admire the more keenly 
Montaigne’s invincible placidity, and we admire it, perhaps, 
with a spice of pardonable envy. What would we not 
give to live in a tower and to compose a leisurely and 
deliberate masterpiece which should not only be the perfect 
expression of ourselves, but should carry down our amiable 
memory toa distant posterity? Butno, the supreme pleasure 
comes to few of us. It was Montaigne’s, whose very prolixity 
was a proof of his splendid carelessness. The public never 
emerged above his distant horizon. He wrote simply because 
he loved the phrase that was simple and ingenious; and he 
belongs to our generation because he never cared whether or 
no he belonged to his own. 

Indeed, it was a marvellous career, and Mr. Lowndes has 
set it forth with excellent discrimination and unimpeachable 
learning. The best authority for his life remains, and will 
always remain, himself. But those who need a commentary 
will not find a better than this sane and erudite little 
handbook. For here the real Montaigne is revealed,—the 
Montaigne of the Essays, “non pédantesque, non fratesque, 
non plaideresque, mais plutot soldatesque.” . That is his 
own panegyric, the best ever penned for a man of letters, 
and if Mr. Lowndes has not been able to. heighten the 
effect, it is because the last word of Montaigne was 
written by himself. 





MR. LANDOR’S TRAVELS IN THIBET.* 
THESE volumes contain a record of the travels of Mr. Landor 
in Thibet in the spring, summer, and autumn of 1897, and 
are illustrated from photographs and from sketches made by 
the author on the spot. As regards several of the illustra- 
tions, however, as the author was a prisoner and bound hand 
and foot at the time when the scenes depicted were taking 
place, he has been compelled to rely on his memory of what 
happened; and, therefore, while he asserts that the vividness 
of his impressions at the time will lead his readers to believe 
that the accuracy of the illustrations is not likely to be 
impeached, we must take these particular scenes as being 
rather impressionist than realistic. The narrative is 
well told, Mr. Landor’s style being easy and pleasant, 
and the adventures recorded are of a most extraordinary 
character. Indeed, without for a moment criticising 
the author’s veracity, one feels at times that the facts 
stated are enough to demand a considerable draft on our 
powers of belief. That the traveller who passed through 
such experiences as are here narrated should have survived to 
tell the tale is a remarkable testimony to Mr. Landor’s good 
fortune—notwithstanding his harsh treatment—as well as to 
his wonderful physical courage and endurance. He plunges 
from “sun-steeped lands” into vast wildernesses of snow, he 
wades through countless ice-cold streams, he is soaked to the 
skin a hundred times in rains compared with which our 
heaviest rains are but summer showers, he scales precipices 
which seem inaccessible to the climbing powers of man, he 
sleeps in huts or under tents with the thermometer register- 
ing twenty degrees of frost, he is almost blown away by fierce 
hurricanes, he awakes to find his face and clothes coated with 
ice, he starves for a couple of days together, he contrives to 
cross raging torrents, his followers desert him, he scatters 
troops of Thibetan soldiers by his martial bearing, and yet 
he pushes on in the best of health and in equable spirits, until 
he is finally captured by means of treachery, and condemned 
to the most cruel tortures, under which most men, after 
having gone through such extraordinary experiences, would 
have sunk dead with accumulated pain, hunger, and misery. 
If we may regard this narrative as absolutely accurate—and 
Mr. Landor gives the most circumstantial details of place, 
name, altitude, physical conditions, state of commissariat, and 
so forth—then the record is one of the most remarkable 
statements of endurance and adventure recorded by any 
traveller of modern times. 

Mr. Landor had intended to travel to Thibet by way of 
Russia, and had secured passports and all necessary appli- 
ances for such a route, but being obliged to change his plans, 
he went by India, where he arrived in April, 1897, proceeding 
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* In the Forbidden Land, By A. Henry Savage Landor. 2 vols. 
William Heinemann, (32s, net.] 
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at once to Almora. He wished to take some Ghoorka 
soldiers with him, but the authorities properly declined to 
accede to his request. He arrived at Garbyang about the end 
of May, and intended to enter Thibet by the Lippu Lek Pass, 
which is 16,780 ft. above the sea, and which is the frequented 
trade route. But the Jong Pen of Taklakot came to know of 
this, caused bridges to be destroyed, and stationed guards 
along the route, and so the traveller was compelled to choose 
the Lumpia Pass, which is at an altitude of 18,150 ft., and 
which presents points of danger and difficulty which merely 
whetted Mr. Landor’s appetite. On his way he visited the 
haunts of the “‘ Wild Men of the Forest,” or Raots, a most 
difficult expedition, partly performed by jumping along the 
boughs of trees like monkeys to reach their almost inacces- 
sible homes. He was not very well received by these savages, 
who hold that intruders on their privacy will be punished for 
their daring by the spirits who guard these wilds, and when 
Mr. Landor was in durance vile among the Thibetans he had 
cause to remember the predictions of coming misfortune held 
out to him by his barbarousthosts. These people wear a few 
articles of clothing, live by hunting and_ fishing, are wor- 
shippers of the spirits of nature, and are diminishing in 
numbers on account of intermarriage. The spirits are looked 
on as hostile to man, and only a blazing flame can keep them 
away. The route then taken was under a broiling sun in the 
land of the Shokas, amid many shrines and praying machines 
fastened to poles and branches of trees. Then came the 
Nerpani or “ waterless” track, the path in some places only 
6 in. wide, overhanging deep precipices, and with giant moun- 
tains all round. The Chai Pass, which rose to an altitude of 
over 11,000 ft., led to Garbyang, where Mr. Landor’s arrival 
was watched by hundreds of people squatting on their flat 
mud roofs. The rain here fell in torrents, and Mr. Landor 
was invited to desert his tent and live in a house, where he 
received presents of food, dried fruits, and tea made in the 
unpleasant Thibetan fashion with butter and salt. Then 
came dangerous tramps over frozen snow, “over precipices 
down which it was almost fatal to look,” the height attained 
being 16,000 ft. This was a diversion, and the journey was 
resumed under the depressing condition of two of the 
attendants being very drunk. After ducking their heads in 
the frozen river, Mr. Landor led his cortege on to a spot at 





which the narrow path stopped in face of a perpendicular 
rock, which was surmounted by making rows of small hollows 
in the rock, the upper ones to} be caught by one’s hands, the 
lower by the feet :— 


“T could not look about me, for I clung with my body to the 
wall, feeling my way with my toes and fingers. The cavities 
were, as a matter of fact, so shallow that progress was slow and 
troublesome. When the toes of the right limb seemed firmly 


planted in a receptacle, the right arm was made to slide along 
the rock until the fingers had obtained a firm grip in the cavity 
directly above the one in which the toes were. Then the entire 
body had to be shifted from left toright, bringing the left foot and 
hand elose to the right extremities, and suspending one’s weight 
on the former, so as to render the right foot and arm ready to 
make the next move forward, and so on, till I reached the other 
side and alighted upon the narrow track, which was itself only 
five or six inches wide.” 


Fields of stones and boulders succeeded, hot in the day and | 
bitterly cold at night, and wading with cut, bruised, and frost- 





bitten feet through icy streams, over sharp stones. But it is 
impossible to record all the awful hardships and misery of | 
the route among the blinding snowstorms, the fierce raing, | 
the awful cold. On July 13th Mr. Landor entered Thibet, | 
where the Barkha 'Tarjam, who stopped him, was persuaded | 
to allow him and seven of his followers to go to the sacred | 
Mansarowar Lake. Next day the permission was withdrawn, | 
and our author determined to take the formidable step of | 
going by the unfrequented wilds, setting forth with nine 
foliowers at midnight in a blinding snowstorm, and, at 
heights of from 17,000 ft. to 20,000 ft., encountering all the 
worst hardships which Nature can bestow. 


Mr. Landor had no sooner arrived in the Forbidden Land 
than he received warnings that he was not to be permitted to 
proceed. An official known as the Tokchim Tarjum sent a 
company of soldiers to offer food and hospitality, and to 
escort the adventurer back to his country :— 


“Thank you,’ I replied; ‘we do not want the Tarjum’s food, 
nor do we wish to go back. I am greatly obliged for his kind- 
ness, but we will continue our journey.’ ‘Then,’ angrily said a 





young and powerful Tibetan, ‘if you continue your journey we 
will take back our gifts.’ 


‘ And your kata!’ I rejoined, sending 


first the large ball of butter flying into his chest, and after it the 
small bags of flour, tsamba. cheese, fruit, &c.,a minute earlier 
prettily laid out before us. This unexpected bombardment quite 
upset the Tibetans, who, with powdered coats, hair and faceg 
scampered away as best they could, while Chanden Sing, always 
as quick as lightning when it was a case of hitting, pounded away 
with the butt of his rifle at the roundest part of one ambassador’g 
body, as in his clumsy clothes he attempted to get up and run.” 


Mr. Landor disregards Burke’s advice of refusing to draw u 

an indictment against a whole people. To him the Thibetang 
are a nation of the most contemptible creatures on the planet, 
cruel and cowardly to a degree almost incredible. But we 
must recollect, when we read his strong declarations on thig 
head, that, by his own confession, he was the aggressor, 
Knowing as he did that the land of Thibet is forbidden, he 
must also have known that the attempt would be made to 
keep him out, but he treated these attempts as though they 
were instances of wanton aggression on the part of the 
Thibetans. But he pictures these people as such miserable 
cowards that, though his portrait does not reveal a very 
formidable man, a flourish of his rifle and a determined 
expression on his face were enough to send a hundred or two 
of soldiers scampering away in fear of their lives before 
his prowess. A picture of the sacred lake and further 
accounts of cold and starvation are the preliminaries to the 
record of Mr. Landor’s capture and imprisonment, which was, 
according to the narrative, effected by treachery. He had 
arranged with a Thibetan detachment to make a purchase of 
ponies, for his two servants (all that were left to him, the rest 
having deserted) were unable to walk any more, and, as he 
was engaged in trying one of these he was seized, bound, and, 
notwithstanding his desperate efforts, fast secured as a prize: 

“ Ropes were thrown round my neck, legs, and body, and thus 

entangled I was thrown three several times more to the ground, 
I fought with my head, teeth, legs, arms, and succeeded in regain. 
ing my legs four times. They overcame me at last by strangling 
me with the repe which they had thrown round my neck. Then they 
bound me, hand, foot, and neck...... While we were stfug- 
gling against our treacherous foes some person gave a signal—a 
shrill whistle—which brought up an ambush of four hundred armed 
soldiers. These soldiers took up a position round us and covered 
us with their muskets.” 
The period of imprisonment was a horrible one. Mr. Landor 
represents himself as secured fast in a place where he was 
first starved and was covered with vermin, as being fastened 
to a sharp log and bound with cords which cut his body all 
over, as being singed in the face by a burning torch, as being 
daily threatened with beheading, and as hearing all the time 
the blows falling on his faithful servant, Chanden Sing. Yet 
he declares he never gave vent to a single sign of pain or fear, 
and laughed at his tormentors. The narrative conveys the 
temper of an Epictetus combined with the fortitude of a 
Spartan. 

Thibet, as every one knows, is what we should call a kind of 
ecclesiastical State, governed by the Dalai Lama and grades 
of lamas who inhabit the monasteries. Mr. Landor repre- 
sents these lamas as being the most ignorant and contemptible 
of mankind. He accuses large numbers of them of living in 
concubinage with the nuns, and of keeping the people in 
ignorance and degradation. The brigands, according to him, 
are far better men than the soldiers whom the civil power 
uses to carry out its decrees. The women are not naturally 
good-looking, and their features are not improved by the 


| black powder used to prevent the skin from being broken by 


the fierce winds. The unchanged clothes of the people pro- 
duce an unpleasant odour. Both polyandry and polygamy 
are recognised, and the mass of the people are not so much 
immoral as non-moral, The women are married at sixteen, 
the men at eighteen or nineteen. A Thibetan girl, on 
marrying, enters into a compact not only with her husband 
but with his whole family, the bridegroom’s brothers being 
all regarded as their brother’s wife’s husbands, living with 
her as such, and with her sisters ifshe has any. Cannibalism 
exists, and the lamas especially are said to have a great craving 
for human blood, which they say givesthem strength and genius. 
They take no important step without references to incantations 
and occult science. Obos or mounds of stones are found all 
over the country, and no Thibetan ever goes by one without 
adding a white stone to appease divine wrath. Ommne mani 
padme hun—the well-known Buddhist inscription—is found 
carved on rocks and bones of goats and sheep, and flying 
prayers wave in the breeze everywhere. The Thibetan is a 
born nomad, living largely a tent life, but apparently having 
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the faculty of making himself comfortable in his dirty way 
within his tent. 

Mr. Landor conceives himself as having achieved the fol- 
lowing important results of his abortive expedition :—The 
golution of the relative positions and character of the two 
lakes of Mansarowar, the sacred lake, and Rakstal, the lake of 
the evil spirit The ascent to an altitude of 22,000 ft. and the 
pictares of the great glaciers. The visit to and the fixing of 
the position of the two principal sources of the Brahmaputra, 
never before reached by a European. The fact that with only 
two men he was able to travel a great distance in a popu- 
lated part of Thibet. 





ROBERT BROWNING.* 


Amona the chief poets of the Victorian Age Browning 
occupies a great but perplexing position. It is still too 
early to appraise with any finality the virtues and defects 
of the leaders of modern poetic thought. It is possible, how- 
ever, to guess with some exactness the probable position of 
three out of these four poets. Whether Tennyson, who threw 
back with almost the clearness of an echo the troubles and 
aspirations of his time, will ultimately keep the place given 
him by his contemporaries is somewhat doubtful. Setting 
aside his lyrics, many of them of quite supreme quality, we 
find in the general body of his work too little perhaps of that 
primitive force, that world-outlook, which alone enables verse 
to sustain the siege of time. But be this as it may, Tennyson 
has certain definite and obvions qualities of poetry which can 
be appraised and valued. The same remark applies to Swin- 
burne. If he lives ultimately, it will be by a lyrical tem- 
pestuousness and sheer mastery over words, rather than by 
any interpretation of life, either contemporary or general. 
Arnold has touched on vital issues of his time with a gentler, 
and even surer, voice than Tennyson; but it must be 
admitted that he too lacks something of primitive force, 
and his range is somewhat narrow for that of a great singer. 
Briefly, then, it is possible to single out certain salient 
points which make for or against the immortality of the 
three poets named. But when we come to Browning 
we feel less sure of a definite standpoint. This poet, for 
many years neglected by all but a few, lived to grasp a fame 
almost equal to that of Tennyson. Indeed, at one period it 
was doubtful whether he had not eclipsed his rival to some 
extent, in the opinion of ‘‘ those who know.” At the present 
moment, however, Tennyson seems to have reasserted his 
supremacy altogether, and Browning is not a name to thrill 
and hearten with anything of its former power. Browning's 
success, so far as it was popular, may to a Jarge extent be 
ascribed to that love of answering a riddle or guessing an 
acrostic which is natural to the English people. Put more 
broadly, there is little doubt that we, as a people, love to 
conquer obstacles after repeated failure, rather than to attain 
a perfect and immediate success. For this preference the 
poetry of Browning gave the English people a wide scope; 
and it was with something like exaltation that the reader 
after many hours of patient thought, began to see through an 
obscure passage ‘a glimmering dawn.” So far, indeed, is 
this the case with us as a people, that there can be little 
doubt that the question of the sanity or insanity of Hamlet 
is one of the chief factors in the popularity of that tragedy. 
The English actor knows this well enough; and if he 
can make his performance a little uncertain, and capable 
of raising an animated discussion in the papers, success 
is, in a measure, assured. To suppose that Browning 
was intentionally enigmatic and deliberately obscure is, of 
course, ridiculous; but none the less the labour and difficulty 
of understanding him contributed not a little to that wider 
success which in the end he attained. But in estimating a 
true poet the accident of popularity is beside the point. The 
critical contention which has raged so long round this poet’s 
name may be roughly summed up thus,—does a large outlook 
on life and a fine teaching compensate for much obscurity and 
a system of versification uncouth often, and at times execrable ? 
Before considering this as a general question, let us examine the 
statement so far as it applies to Browning himself. And with 
regard to his large outlook on life, it must be conceded that 
if he really possessed this the world would not willingly allow 
metrical roughness and obscurity of performance to outweigh 





* Studies of the Mind and Art of Robert Browning, By James Futheringham. 
London: Horace Marshall and Sun. [7s. 6d.) 


so great aclaim. Did Browning, then, “ see life steadily and 
see it whole”? It is, of course, impossible to enter here into 
such a question in any detail, but may it not be said that it 
was precisely that inability to see life “ whole ” which was his. 
greatest failure? Browning was less interested in the great. 
sweet sanities and normal passions than in aberrations and 
individual eccentricities. It was the strange, the intellectually 
subtle, the freakish, which naturally allured him. He was a 
spy on life rather than a spectator or critic; and the suddem 
flashes with which he exposed the darkness of existence may’ 
be compared rather to the startling brilliance of a search-light. 
than the broad and universal radiance of the sun. 


It may be objected that not only the greater Greek poets bué 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe were interested in the dark re- 
cesses of the mind and sang the abnormal. This is true enough ;. 
but they did this only as a necessary part of a great survey. 
When we think of certain terrible passages in Lear and Timon, 
passages more awful, and in a certain sense abnormal, tha 
anything in Browning, we do not think of these as the 
characteristic utterances of Shakespeare, but as the dark 
meditations of a mind involved for a time in revolt. Thougit 
we shudder physically at the story of Ugolino, we do noé 
forget on that account “in His will is our peace.” Not that 
Browning could not write sanely and healthfully enough at 
times, but our point is that it was the intricate and grotesque 
which he preferred to treat. But granting this, it will be said 
that his teaching was noble and heartening, and on this ground 
alone his faults are to be lightly weighed. That his teaching, 
generally speaking, made for health and hope we readily 
admit; but here again his mental deficiencies are apparent. 
Browning, let us say, wished to “ reconcile the ways of God te 
men,” and to some extent he succeeded. Yet on what does he 
base, for instance, his hopes of final joy and the existence after 
death? Mainly it is to the undoubted and obvious failures of 
this world that he looks as his warrant for perfection ia: 
another. Now, much may be said for this view, and Browne 
ing has said it with undeniable force and fire. But it is 
the attitude he adopts to this tremendous question which 
seems to us not that of the supreme poet. He tells us flatly 
that because of the broken arcs, which we see here, we shal) 
therefore find in heaven the perfect round. This is not the 
attitude taken by the great minds. When Goethe exclaims, 
“Death cannot be an evil because it is universal,” we see ab 
once what intellectual degrees separate the German from the 
Englishman. Goethe bases bis conviction on a scientific fact». 
and the point of view is altogether larger and wiser. We get 
the same high note in Shakespeare :— 


‘‘There’s a divinity doth shape our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may.” 


The objection taken, then, to Browning’s outlook and to hia 
teaching is much the same, for the first lacks completeness, is 
fitful rather than steady; and the second is optimism in the 
air, which has lost touch with the ground. The general 
statement, however, that a large outlook and high teaching 
must compensate for occasional obscurity and metrical im-- 
perfection, we admit within limits. At the present time 
criticism has become so technically microscopic that we are 
running a great danger of worrying some fine genius to 
death with our petty persistence. That Browning survived 
the charge of roughness and irregularity of form is. 
tribute to his genuine vitality. As to the question of ob- 
scurity, it is said that our inability to follow the windings: 
of Browning’s mind is attributable rather to a want 
in ourselves than to deficiency of light in him. Bub 
this statement will hardly bear examination. Reverting: 
once more to the great masters, we find Aischylus probing 
the depths of human nature, yet he is never to be called 
obscure; Shakespeare plunged deeper than any man, but it is 
always possible to follow him. Undoubtedly there are lines 
and passages in Shakespeare which are difficult in the extreme ;. 
but whereas in Browning we are time after time completely 
baffled, in Shakespeare we feel that if we have not got all the 
poet wished us to have, we have advanced most of the way. 
The conclusion, then, we come to broadly as to Browning’s: 
poetry, is that it has been to some extent overrated. We are 
not basing our objection to him at all on want of form, or 
even of occasional obscurity, but on larger ground. We- 
cannot for the reasons given place him intellectually in the- 
first rank of poets; yet it is on this very intellectual groun® 





' that his admirers chiefly claim. Having made this reserva 
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tion, let it be said that his was a mind of extraordinary 
alertness, profundity even; that he had at times that passion 
which is after all the touchstone of poetry; that he has 
written lyrics so spontaneous and genuine that we cannot 
believe they will be readily forgotten; and that he was, in his 
day, a stiffener of weak knees, and a force making for 
righteousness, purity, and hope. Of this position no number 
of Browning Societies can ultimately deprive him. 





HARROW-ON-THE-HILL.* 


“ The sunny humour rippling on the lips 
*Mid pleasant tales of ancient strife and stress; 
And hope that knew no languor nor eclipse, 
And clear, calm eyes, and gallant tenderness.” 
WERE these lines written of a great statesman or of a mighty 
orator ? were they the clear, calm eyes of the poet or the 
gallant tenderness of some romantic lover? or was it the 
pleasant humourist dreaming of literary or of artistic 
successP Not at all. The subject was a distinguished 
ericketer and amateur comedian, who liked nothing so well 
as to come back to his old school and coach the boys over the 
‘beloved bat and ball. It was the delight in a long score or a 
sharp catch (rhyming to “ watch,” according to his Harrow 
poet, one “E. E. B.”) which lighted the calm eyes; and the 
wholesome hope of “ better luck next time ” which forbade the 
shadows of eclipse and languor. We are not quarrelling with 
the tribute. The subject was known to many friends 
as a kindly and a pleasant gentleman, and a typical old 
Harrovian, whose figure deserves to remain a tradition in his 
school. But the point to which we have called attention is 
curiously characteristic of the day. Out of the portentous 
volume before us—portentous alike in size, and price, and 
eweight—there is a chapter devoted to cricket which occupies 
eleven pages. Eleven more are assigned to the “Eton and 
Harrow Match” on its own account, and a further nine to 
the memory of two old cricketers,—thirty-one pages in all. 
To Harrow football are assigned five pages, to rackets 
three, to bathing eight. To “The Intellectual Life of the 
School” six. We suppose that is about the proportion; at 
all events, so the compilers of the work have decided, and as 
they are masters at Harrow they ought to know. We do not 
quarrel with their judgment, as it is no affair of ours; but 
commend to the consideration of anxious parents these 
aspects of education at the close of the eventful century. 
The allowance of intellect to athletics is rather like Falstaff’s 
fread and sack; but as supply is always based upon demand, 
probably the parents wish it. We do not doubt that the 
boys do. The girls are for making Latin and Greek their 
own, for what good use or purpose we confess that we cannot 
quite see. They make a delightful study, but not more. Indeed, 
we doubt if Latin and Greek had not been strained so much 
too far, if the rebound in the direction of athletics would have 
been quite so strong with the boys. In spite of feminine 
rivalry—partly perhaps because of it—they are giving a lead 
in another direction, and leaving off much of the classical 
work which their new competitors are taking up. We believe 
ourselves as clearly the present phase of cricket-worship is 
bat transitory, as that in the genera! process of evolution a new 
form and body of teaching, more practical if less attractive 
than the old, is likely to arise for a generation more fortunate 
than this. It is the “transitoriness ”—if there be such a word 
—of everything which is really the distinctive mark of the 
period now drawing to its close. Morally and physically, 
everybody is on a bicycle. But let us part with Harrow 
cricket with the best wishes upon our side. We are of those 
who have not forgotten the delightful days of the “ public- 
school week” when, unless memory plays us false, Eton once 
beat Winchester in one innings, Harrow beat Eton in one 
innings, and then Winchester beat Harrow in one innings— 
when a hundred runs meant a hundred runs, and not stopping 
quietly at the wickets on fine days, and playing some twenty- 
five billiard-strokes for four to a given distance—when the 
“chaffing-gallery ” was a point of vantage for sound-lunged 
boys (it is not so much as mentioned, by the way, even in all 
the cricket-talk of the book)—and V. E. Walker (greatest of 
all the all-round players before the star of Grace arose) was 
the hero of Lord’s, of Harrow, and of Middlesex. Some such 
memory as this may have been in the minds of our com- 
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pilers when they selected Mr. Herbert Marshall to provide 
the illustrations which are the best part of the book. 
Famous for his studies of London, Mr. Marshall was just 
the right man. But he was not a Harrow boy; and that 
no Harrovian could be found with sufficient qualifications for 
the work is not to the credit of Harrovian art. Indeed, the 
chapter on Harrow’s art is less than the chapter on its inte]. 
lect. For there is none. But Mr. Marshall once hit up 
seventy runs and more in brilliant fashion for Cambridge 
in the University match; and that may have been enongh for 
his editors. 

The chapter on the life of Dr. Vaughan is that to which we 
turned with the greatest interest ourselves. It is sympa- 
thetically and pleasantly written, but while describing the 
Dean of Llandaff as the restorer, and in some sense the re. 
creator, of Harrow, the writer scarcely succeeds in bringing 
sufficiently to mind the qualities of the man and the features 
of his career which made him so eminently remarkable, 
Strikingly the master of what was once known at Oxford ag 
the “ Rugby manner,” supposed to be typical of the iron hand 
in the velvet glove, he brought with him from Rugby the 
traditions and the lessons of Arnold, who divides with him 
the distinction of having been the greatest Head-Master of 
the century. He created his Harrow; he did not recreate 
it. It was his great influence with his favourite pupils— 
whom he made his friends by his affectionate interest 
in them; his inflexible and kindly justice even against too 
eager young masters when they meddled with his “monitors;” 
and most of all perhaps the delicious sense of humour and 
fun which rippled all over him in private intercourse,—that 
were the principal causes of his immense success at Harrow, 
which he found with some fifty pupils after the weak rule of 
Longley and Wordsworth, and left with some five hundred, 
He carried his humour with him everywhere afterwards, as a 
shield, but never as a sword; and the present writer has not 
forgotten the chuckle with which he told him how he was 
accused of pluralism and greed of wealth when he accepted 
the deanery of Llandaff while holding the Mastership of the 
Temple, and made merry over the united incomes of the two 
posts, as compared with the bishoprics which he had twice 
refused—did anybody else ever do it P—without even asking 
an Archbishop or a Lord-Lieutenant if he hada “ call” or not. 
He disliked publicity, but he liked the pleasant sense of 
dignity which he attached to the old Mastership of the 
Temple, a place which he was the first, through his keen 
activities, to turn to a means.of good. And his perfect and 
graceful scholarship was the making of many a scholar’s life, 
—hbut never of a useless one. Mr. Tollemache once brought 
a serious charge in these columns against the profundity of 
his teaching, from the fact that he failed to ground his pupils 
in the principles of evolution before Darwin had discovered 
them; but it is almost the only occasion on which we have 
heard it impugned. And Harrow is~or was—the Harrow of 
Dr. Vaughan. For though he was thoroughly sympathetic and 
interested on the subject of school games, we are inclined to 
think that he would have looked rather gravely upon the 
athletic extravagances of the day which the work before us 80 
vividly illustrates, and not have felt much disposed to indulge 
his spirit of fun about it. Speaking of his humour, are there 
many who remember his prize-epigram at Cambridge, when 
the new library was anxiously expected, on the subject of 
“ Proximus ipse mihi” P— 

* Area qua spatiis inclusa nigrescit iniquis, 

Jamque novam expectat Bibliotheca domum, 

Ecce sedent circum, pleno in certamine honorum, 

Ardentes animi frigiduleque manus. 

‘Da mihi,’ Florus ait, cubito dum suffodit ulnam 

Ergophili, cui jam charta repleta nitet— 

‘ Da mihi, ne vellar, diagramma problematis unum, 

Quippe mihi assideas proximus ; ergo juva.’ 

‘Da veniam’ ille inquit, calamumque vel acrius urget, 

‘Tu mihi vicinus; proximus ipse mihi.” 
Much did we love “ne vellar” in our youth, for though we 
regard the Greek and Latin curricle as practically doomed 
and crushed under the car of the centuries, we regard its 
more graceful sides as a great delight in life which will be 
missed in the better pleasures of it. We should have 
liked, for instance, to have seen it much more vividly 
illustrated in the big volume before us, and could have 
dispensed for preference with most of the very modern 
English verse of their own composition with which some of 
the contributors have adorned it. “Quod felix faustumque 
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sit” to wind up a preface, “ Donorum Dei dispensatio” as the 
last line of some stanzas, or “ Stet Fortuna Domus” (the 
old school motto) tacked on toa prose chapter without any 
particular reason, are morsels good enough for the classic 
Dragon, now that his teeth are no longer what they were. 

The chapter on Harrow literature has, as is natural under 
the circumstances, something of a melancholy tinge, relieved 
by the glorious “ literary” fact that in 1823 Cardinal 
Manning, Archbishop Trench, Bishop Wordsworth, and 
Dean Merivale all played cricket together in the sixth form 
game. The compiler is an Oxford Professor of Poetry, but 
it is not his fault that he has not anything very new to tell 
ue about Byron, or Sheridan, or Theodore Hook, who hated 
Greek and shuddered at Hebrew. These men have been the 
literary stars of Harrow for long years past, and since those 
times no planet of first-rate magnitude has appeared on the 
literary horizon of Harrow Hill (where stands the one church 
visible on earth, as Charles II. called it), unless we except 
Anthony Trollope, who during his day, at all events, stood in the 
front rank of letters. His critic in the book opines that he might 
have been a greater novelist if he had been a better Harrow boy, 
which is appropriate, but scarcely convincing. But our Harrow 
critic’s views of literature seem curious. He provides us with 
a long quotation from The Hon. Roden Noel—chosen we know 
not why—and with specimens of the incomparable Calverley 
which we all know by heart. Then he winds up with Symonds 
as the “ last of the men of letters” under Dr. Vaughan. He 
has, we suppose, never heard, for instance, of George 
Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, which has been by others held 
to be one of the three best biographies in the language; or of 
the poem-play of the White Pilgrim, cited in the Revue des 
Deuw Mondes as containing some of the best poetry of the 
modern English drama. LEssayists like Mr. Tollemache, too, 
have done their tale of work, and deserve their place 
amongst Harrow worthies; and the Professor might even, on 
a well-known principle, have found a niche for Sir Henry 
Cunningham, who in his chapter on politicians contributes 
the best piece of work in the book. These men are surely as 
much entitled to their humble place in the index as—for in- 
stance—T. G. Cole, who made 142 runs in 1897. But cricket 
isa sympathetic subject with the compilers, and we fear that 
literature is not. Even in the final poem, which one of the 
editors has composed for the occasion, the main point is that 
cricket is the “rough nurse of freedom, strength, and forti- 
tude.” All that he can say for the school-rooms is that they 
are places where “thought marries thought,” which is not 
nearly so tempting. We hope that Harrovian readers may be 
found for their new Big Book in sufficient numbers to make it 
pay; but we doubt if it will much commend the famous 
foundation of stout John Lyon to a cold and unsympathetic 
outer world. 





THE GREAT FRENCH TRIUMVIRATE.* 
Honest confession goes far to disarm criticism. Moreover, 
Mr. Constable’s volume happens to have fallen into the hands 
of a reviewer whose constant desire to see the French classical 
drama domesticated in England meets more than half- 
way his frank acknowledgment of the faults and blemishes 
of his work. “Free, loose, imperfect,” he admits his ren- 
derings to be—“ bristling with weak lines and unwarrantable 
liberties,” and there is not a word in the indictment that! we 
can allow ourselves to soften down. And yet we are not only 


glad to see these translations published, but we have enjoyed | 
refreshing our memory of the characters and situations of | 


Athalie, Polyeucte, Le Misanthrope, and Tartuffe, by perusing 
them. The truth is that these masterpieces of the classical 
period of the French drama are among the things of literature 


that no educated person can afford not to know, and that no | 


Person of sound taste can fail to enjoy if they are read at 
the right period of life. Yet—the confession is easily made 
by a writer whose early taste in literature was formed upon 
these models, and to whom the magnificent monotony of 





must be perennially shelved, while for those who do not 
yet know French, and who have still to acquire a clas- 
sical taste, the task of becoming acquainted, even with 
their masterpieces, would be hopeless without the aid 
of translations. Yet, up till now, the present writer’s 
experience has been the same as that of Mr. Constable, 
—namely, that we have not been aware of the exist- 
ence of any metrical translation of the works he has now 
reprodaced in English. We do not pretend to be altogether 
satisfied with the quality of these versions. We regret 
particularly that by substituting, in the greater part of the 
work, a line of ten syllables for one of twelve, the translator 
has sacrificed some of the essential effects of French heroic 
verse, which depend in a peculiar manner on the long 
drawing out of the line before the culmination in the final 
rhyme. On the whole, it would have probably succeeded 
better to give up rhyme, which in English always tends to be 
less sonorous than in French. These remarks are of general 
application. But we have also a more particular quarrel with 
the very indifferent rendering of some of those great 
passages which are the boast of every Frenchman who knows 
his own literature, and which it is obviously important to 
reproduce as closely as possible in any translation aiming at 
educational utility. A notable case is the rendering of the 
immortal grand mot with which Joad replies to Abner’s fore- 
bodings (Act I, Scene 1) :— 
“ Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d’autre crainte.” 

As not seldom happens with the great lines of the great poets, 
this one admits of absolutely literal translation. But Mr. 
Constable, instead of allowing Joad to say— 

“T fear God, Abner, and know no other fear,” 
rejects the directness of the personal confession of faith to 
which the passage owes its impressiveness, and gives us the 
didactic generalisation— 

““ Who fears his God, is freed'from other fear,” 
a lifeless version that entirely fails to convey the tradition of 
grandeur with which the famous line is charged. Again, 
Athalie’s recital of the dream in which her mother Jezebel 
appears to her is a passage of exquisite beauty, with cadences 
and pauses well known to every student of French literature. 
Doubtless the perfection of its charm is not to be reproduced 
in any translation. But we do not hesitate to say that, with 
a little more reverence for the original, better results might 
have been obtained than Mr. Constable has actually achieved. 
The simple grandeur of the original is wholly lost in his 
version, and it is treason to the long tradition of this splendid 
passage to make the appeal of Jezebel end upon any other 
words than “my daughter” or “my child,” the obvious 
equivalent of the tender “ma fille,” which is the great word 
of that scene. In Le Misanthrope we find the most flagrant 
of the “unwarrantable liberties” to which Mr. Constable 
pleads guilty, and the worst of all is the putting into the mouth 
of the high-souled Alcestes so vulgar a couplet as the following: 


“ Different people have different opinions— 
Some like apples and some like inions.” 


But we would not give the impression that all the work is 
on so low a level as this. Much of the verse, especially in 
Athatie and Polyeucte, is grave and stately; and some of the 
choruses have a fair measure of lyric beauty. Each play is 
accompanied by a preface, which ought to stimulate the 
reader to the trouble of taking the originals from their shelf 
and comparing them with the translation. If this result 
be realised, Mr. Constable will have done a useful work in 
spite of many shortcomings. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
CuLosE on the heels of Mr. Neil Munro’s John Splendid, in 


which Montrose plays but a sorry part as the ally of Colkitto 
and the instigator of his butcheries, comes Mr. Maclaren 
Cobban’s whole-hearted panegyric of the great Marquis. 
Inasmuch as The -Angel of the Covenant makes no claim 


Racine’s reverberating verse remains through life one of the | to be considered an historical novel, he is perfectly free to 


greatest delights of literature—yet, in an age so full of new 


ks as ours is, it is not possible to be constantly re-reading | 


the classics of one’s own country, still less those of a foreign 
nation. Even for those English people who know French, 


and have a classical taste, the bulk of Racine and Corneille | 





* The Great French Triumvirate: The Athalie of Racine, The Polyeucte of 
by Thomas Constable, London: Downey and Co. 


Corneille, The Misanthrope, The Tartuffe of Moliére, Rendered into English Verse | 
| 





* (1.) The Angel of the Covenant. By J. Maclaren Cobban. London: Methuen 


and Co.—(2.) The Plunder Pit. By Keighley Snowden. London: Methuen 
and Co.—+(3.) The Delusion of Diana. By Margaret Burneside. London: 


Edward Arnold.—(4.) Father Anthony. By Robert Buchanan. London: John 


Long.—(5.) The Scourge of God. By J. Bionndelie-Burton, London: J. Clarke 
and Co.—(6.) The World and Onora. By Liliau Street, London: Duckworth 
and Co.—/(7.) The Intervention of the Duke. By L. A. Harker. London: 
James Bowden.——(8.) Overlooked. By Bessy Hawker. London: Wells Gard- 
ner, Darton, and Oo.——(9.) The Cost of Her Pride, By 

London: F. V. White and Co.—(10.) A Vendetta of the Desert, By W. QO, 
Scully. London: Methuen and Co, 
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adopt a view which not only reflects Scottish sentiment as 
a whole, but finds justification in Mr. J. R. Gardiner’s 
iaminous estimate of Montrose :—‘ When once he had chosen 
his side, he was sure to bear himself as a Paladin of old 
romance. If he made any cause his own, it was not with the 
vreasoned calculation of a statesman, but the fond enthusiasm 
of a lover. When he transferred his affections from the 
Covenant to the King, it was as Romeo transferred his 
affections from Rosalind to Juliet. He fought for neither 
‘King nor Covenant, but for that ideal of his own which he 
followed as Covenanter or Royalist...... Nature had 
marked him for a life of meteoric splendour, to confound 
and astonish a world, and to leave behind him an in- 
@piration and a name which would outlast the ruins of his 
hopes.” When a grave and scientific historian holds such 
Janguage, much is permitted to a writer of romance, and there 
is little in Mr. Cobban’s elaborate picture of Montrose’s early 
career that cannot be legitimately deduced from the passage we 
‘have quoted above. The narrative follows history in its main 
outlines, opening in the year of Montrose’s marriage at the 
age of seventeen to Lady Madeline Carnegie, and closing in 
that of his temporary eclipse after the proceedings before 
the Scottish Parliament in connection with the ‘“Cumber- 
wauld Bond.” Thus his greatest and most disputable achieve- 
ments as a General and the final tragedy of the invasion of 
1650 do not fall within the scope of the story. This incom- 
pleteness is not to be wondered at, for the crowded experi- 
ences of Montrose’s brief life could not easily be compressed 
into a single volume, and as it stands Mr. Cobban’s novel 
forms a very engaging study in romantic hero-worship. 
The narrative is put in the mouth of one Alec Burnet, 
«whose admiration of his patron, based largely on Mon- 
trose’s personal magnetism, survives the most trying 
ordeals and reconciles him to the most exacting sacrifices. 
For the underplot Mr. Cobban draws freely on his invention, 
essiguing a prominent part to Lady Katherine Graham, 
Montrose’s younger sister, who, while living with her married 
sister, Lilias, eloped with her brother-in-law, Sir John 
Colquhoun. No traces exist of Lady Katherine after 
1631, the year she left her sister’s roof, but Mr. Cobban, 
exercising the privilege of the romancer, has represented 
her as the innocent victim of Sir John’s mesmeric power, and, 
after being rescued from his hands, suffering martyrdom 
in the place of Lady Balgownie’s beautiful daughter, 
Magdalen Keith, when the latter had been condemned for 
ewitcheraft. Alec Burnet has long been the lover of Magdalen, 
while she is enamoured of Montrose, and ultimately the 
failure of their plot to deliver Montrose, followed by the 
failure of Montrose’s enemies to extract compromising 
evidence from Burnet, leads to their condemnation, the one 
as a traitor and the other as a witch, the curtain falling on 
the dramatic scene of their escape. The novel hardly fulfils 
the promise of the opening chapters, the canvas being over- 
crowded with figures, while the thread of the story is hard to 
follow amid the intricacies of Montrose’s devious career. 
Still, if not an entirely successful, it is a most spirited, and at 
times brilliant, attempt to reproduce together with his environ- 
ment—social, religious, and political—the Romeo of Scottish 
history before the Covenanter was wholly merged in the 
Oavalier. 


The Plunder Pit is, like Nicholas Nickleby, a tale of York- 
shire in the “thirties,” but Mr. Snowden’s literary method 
has little affinity with that of Dickens. Such sentences as 
“a dingy ceiling sagged so near upon one that even in that 
fuliginous light,” &c., proclaim Mr. Snowden as a sedulous 
rather than discreet student of Stevenson. Still, if we 
set aside an occasional preciosity of diction hardly in keeping 
with the theme or the antecedents of the narrator—an 
ex-usher in a national school—The Plunder Pit has the great 
merit of engendering expectancy in the reader at the outset, 
of keeping him in suspense for a considerable period, and of 
administering a scalp-tightening thrill in the last chapter. 
‘The outlines of the story are simple enough. Daniel Harker, 
‘dismissed from his school, goes to bid farewell to the daughter 
of a neighbouring farmer, and stumbles upon a gang of 
thieves, who make the farmer’s house—an old monastery— 
their rendezvous and magazine. His life is spared at the 
intervention of the farmer, and Harker is thenceforth dis- 
tracted between bis duty to the neighbourhood and loyalty to 
the farmer’s innocent daughter, whom he has promised to 








marry. To complicate matters still further, he is befriendeg 
and offered a temporary home by a neighbouring Squire, whose 
house has already been robbed by the gang. Eventually heig re. 
leased from his compromising position by the action of one of 
the thieves, who turns Queen’s evidence, and Harker, after yin. 
dicating his innocence to the Squire, joins the latter heart and 
soul in his scheme of breaking up the gang. For the triumph 
of the Squire’s plan of campaign, and the thrilling pursnit of 
the ringleader in the limestone caves of Gordale Scar, we 
must refer the reader to Mr. Snowden’s pages. The love in. 
terest is not very happily handled, and, indeed, only serves 
the purpose of fettering the hands of the narrator in the 
opening stages of the conflict. Harker, in truth, is only half 
a hero, and the most engaging and intrepid figure in the book 
is undoubtedly that of the Squire. 


The title-pige of Miss Burneside’s novel bears no reference to 
other works, and the buok itself contains internal evidence of 
being a first effort. The style is amateurish and at times 
angular, and movement of the story somewhat spasmodic, 
But The Delusion of Diana has incontestable merit’; it arrests 
attention at the very outset by its freshness and humour 
and strengthens its hold on the reader as the plot develops 
by the peculiar poignancy of the situations brought about by 
the irresistible charm of Diana and the selfish weakness of 
Laurence Le Pallier. The real heroine of the story is Marion 
Deane, a girl of great though untutored musical talent, who 
falls in love with Le Pallier, a professional musician, highly 
cultivated, neurotic, with considerable personal magnetism 
and no moral backbone. Diana, who is Marion’s dearest 
friend, a brilliant, vivacious creature, intoxicated with the 
sense of her beauty and the social power it confers upon her, 
and unaware of Marion’s secret understanding with Le 
Pallier, is thrown a good deal in his company, fascinated by his 
conversation and musical gifts, and finally consents to marry 
him. Le Pallier’s treachery is aggravated by the fact that 
he palms off on Diana musical compositions which are really 
Marion’s, and the tragic climax of the story is reached when 
Diana reveals her engagement to Marion when the latter is 
disabled by the injuries received in a fire at her father’s 
house. Marion, who heroically keeps her counsel, recovers, 
though disfigured for life, and is condemned to witness the 
progress of Le Pallier’s courtship—for the musician salves his 
conscience by passionately denouncing his weakness to his 
victim—until in her delirium she reveals the secret to Diana. 
To make matters worse, Diana, when she has reluctantly given 
Le Pallier his congé, tinds it hard, amid the crash of her 
hopes and illusions, to forgive the innocent and _ sorely- 
wounded canse of her awakening. Marion’s martyrdom is, 
however, too long-drawn, and the Philistine reader may 
perhaps marvel why two charming women should make s0 
much fuss over an invertebrate philanderer. But Le Pallier 
is no ordinary sentimentalist: the element of recklessness in 
his talk and letters renders him an interesting figure, and we 
are made to understand, while we resent it, the spell he still 
exerts over Marion and Diana, even after he has forfeited 
their respect. The minor characters are excellently drawn,— 
notably Diana’s petulant, inconsequent mother, her scholarly, 
retiring father, and a delightful little sister, blissfully ignorant 
of the tragedy of which she is a spectator. In short, this isa 
novel of uncommon promise, in which those who like to be 
entertained, as well as those who love to be harrowed, will find 
both desires amply gratified. 

In Father Anthony Mr. Robert Buchanan makes effective 
use of the conflict between fraternal affection and loyalty to 
his vows arising in the heart of a priest to whom a murderer, 
under the seal of the confessional, has revealed his com- 
plicity in a crime for which the priest's brother is about to be 
sent to the gallows. Father Anthony’s brother, it should be 
added, is betrothed to the daughter of the murdered man. 
The scene is laid in Mayo, the réle of good genius is en- 
trusted to a young London physician, irresistibly drawn to 
the neighbourhood of a thrice-repeated dream, and relief is 
lent to the gloom of the recital by the humours of a 
bibulous dispensary doctor, and a genial but also bibulous 
parish priest. 

Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s new story, The Scourge of God, 
deals with the religious persecution of the Huguenots under 
Louis XIV. in the vigorous style familiar to those acquainted 
with his earlier romances. The plot is concerned with the 
effurts of a young Englishman to whom great wealth has 
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been left by his aunt, the wife of a French Prince, to discover 
the true heir. In The World and Onora Miss Street narrates 
the strange experiences of an impulsive heroine who rashly 
marries a peculiarly atrocious Baronet, and ultimately finds 
consolation in the love of a highly cultivated music-hall 
singer. Onora becomes acquainted with the latter through 
his little son called Duke,—short for Marmaduke. In The 
Intervention of the Duke —also short for Marmaduke—another 
little boy takes a different line, and breaks off a marriage 
between his mother, a fascinating widow of twenty-nine, and 
a simple-minded Scottish minister. The “ Duke” isa terribly 
precocious boy, but, on the whole, we think he acted wisely. 
‘A widow who remarks, “ We are all going to heaven, and de 
Maupassant is going too,” would not have made a satisfactory 
helpmeet for the Rev. Andrew Methven. The volume is 
completed by a story called “A Wise Impersonality,” 
describing how a middle-aged husband was extricated from 
the position of the mari complaisant. The conclusion is most 
satisfactory, though the steps by which it is reached are not 
altogether convincing. 


Miss Hawker, as befits her name, evidently knows the West 
Country well, and Overlooked, her tale of life, both gentle and 
simple, in North Devon, is prettily told and rich in local lore. 
Mrs. Alexander is always readable, but The Cost of Her Pride 
isnot in her happiest manner. Mr. George Farrant is the 
sort of husband who makes the magnanimity of the heroine 
elmost incredible. In A Vendetta of the Desert Mr. W. C. 
Scully tells, with the force, the poetry, and the intimate local 
knowledge that characterise his work, the story of the long 
feud between two twin brothers of Cape Dutch stock. The 
story is in the main sombre, but relief is lent by the charming 
episode of the blind girl’s journey to Cape Town to visit her 
father in prison, by the glowing pictures of the African 
landscape, and by the entertaining description of “Uncle 
Diederick’s” passion for medicine and surgery. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Practical directness and simplicity are the chief notes of the 
tittle book, in which Lord Norton, now in his eighty-fifth year, 
has put forward his Reflections on the Course from the Goal 
(Rivingtons). There may, indeed, be little in it which has not 
been said before in one form or another from hundreds of pulpits. 
None the less, however, is there an undoubted freshness and 
value in the confession by a layman of Lord Norton’s advanced 
age of the straightforward, workaday, Christian faith by which he 
has been guided through his long and honourable career of public 
service in and out of Parliament. The central thoughts of this 
testament of his, published while he is, happily, still with us, 
are that by living in this world in conscious subjection of 
eur wills, both actively and passively, to that of God we may, 
and shall, develop natures which, beyond the grave, will 
pursue an eternal existence of perfect harmony with the 
divine will; that the needful aid to the living of such 
@ life of obedience in this world is to be obtained by 
the right use of the appointed means of grace; and that the 
teligious spirit is to be shown not in withdrawing from or 
despising the world, but in the temper in which ordinary concerns 
are treated. On this last point Lord Norton lays special em- 
phasis. “In different ways,” he says, “ philosophy and asceticism 
falsely disconnect the idea of present from that of future life. 
Locke considered them separate concerns. A Kempis wrote: 
‘The highest wisdom by contempt of the world presses towards 
the kingdom of heaven.’ But the course of life to the prize 
beyond lies through all its joys and sorrows; its trivial duties or 
glorious exploits; its trials and enjoyments.” In his earnest 
repudiation, as rather Manichean than Christian, of the 
distinction often made between secular and religious subjects, 
Lord Norton makes a specially useful contribution to the current 
0 lay thought. What is apt to be disregarded as an impossible 
counsel of perfection from a clergyman may well be listened to, 
as“ words of truth and soberness,” when uttered, with humble 
confidence, by a venerable country gentleman, with a wide and 
protracted experience of political and Ministerial life. 


The Odes in Contribution to the Song of French History, by 
‘George Meredith (Archibald Constable), which have been ap- 
pearing in Cosmopolis, are now published in book form. One 
of the poems—“ France ”—is a republication. It was written in 
the December of 1870, printed in the Fortnightly Review, and pub- 


are inclined to think, as a whole, the finest in the book. Thirty years 
ago Mr. Meredith desired to prophesy rather than to speak with 
tongues, and true Meredithians, if they are not already familiar 
with the poem, will be quite disappointed by its simplicity. In 
a fine passage “ France,” after her defeat, is described as in agony 
calling upon the gods :— 


* But she, inveterate of brain, discerns 
That Pity has as little place as Joy 
Awong their roll of gifts; for Strength she yearns, 
For Streogth, her idol once, too long her toy. 
Lo, Strength is of the plain root-Virtues born: 
Strength shall ye gain by service, prove in scorn, 
Train by endurance, by devotion shape. 
Strength is not won by miracle or rape, 
It is the offspring of the modest years.” 


And, again, France is exhorted to learn of her dead and bleeding 
sons “ the lesson of the flesh ” :— 


** The lesson writ in red since first Time ran 
A hunter hunting down the beast in man: 
That till the chasing out ef its last vice, 
The flesh was fashioned but for sacrifice.” 


The newer odes contain many fine lines, but they are so obscure 
that ncne but the most devoted students can hope to understand 
them in their entirety. Their titles are a great help to finding 
out their general drift, but even when this is accomplished there 
remain many lines in each poem which have, so far as we can 
judge, no meaning at all. To take an instance at random, what 
is a “nerveless well amongst stagnant pools of the dry”? A 
stagnant pool of the dry might be a dust-heap, but that does not 
help us to the well. Is it not hard to have to accept sucha 
sentence as this from a man who can write the following lines 
about Napoleon ?— 


** Who heard of him heard shaken hills, 
An earth at quale, to quiet stamped ; 
Who looked on him bebeld the will of wills, 
The driver of wild flocks where lions ramped.” 


Could anything be finer? But if we (the public) are worthy of the 
one, ought we to be affronted by the other? Thirty years 
ago Mr. Meredith could write a fine historical ode. Now he can 
write finer lines than anything in that ode, but his respect for 
his readers has not increased with his years, and he throws them 
snatches of splendid song intermingled, to use his own words, 
with the “last weak echoes off (sic) a giant’s bawl.” 


Feudal and Modern Japan. By Arthur May Knapp. 2 vols. 
(Duckworth. 8s.)—In these two pretty little volumes Mr. 
Knapp gives an attractive account of the “Island Realm,” 
as he is fond of calling Japan. He begins with an account 
of the people and their government in feudal times. Paternal 
rule was carried so far, that even the value of wedding presen‘s 
was settled by law. Mr. Knapp describes the complicated 
forms of the language with much humour. There are no degrees 
of comparison, so “the Japanese husband, if ever goaded by his 
wife’s tongue into rebellion, instead of blurting out his warning 
in our rough way, and exclaiming, ‘You had better hold your 
tongue,’ quietly says, ‘ Remaining silent is good.’ Can anything 
be imagined more admirably effective?” Or, if you wished to 
say, “ Put that in your pipe and smoke it,” the sentence would 
take this form, “ Will you kindly hang that on your august eye- 
brow?” Mr. Knapp deals also with the religion, literature, and 
architecture of this strange land, and brings his historical 
sketch down to the present day. We are apt to view an 
apparently sudden growth of civilisation in this people with 
astonishment; but that civilisation began centuries ago, and 
developed itself during her years of seclusion. There are a 
number of good full-page illustrations, which help one to realise 
the aspect of Japanese life. 


The Growth and Administration of the British Colonies, 1837-1897. 
By Rev. W. P. Greswell. (Blackie and Son.)—This is a volume 
of the “ Victorian Era Series.” Mr. Greswell gives his first 
chapter to ‘“‘ Our Colonial System,” criticising its inconsistency, 
and remarking with much force that it was well for us that the 
Continental Powers were not so much on the watch fifty years 
ago to take advantage of our mistakes as they are now. There 
was a time when the Little-Englanders were virtually dominant. 
He then proceeds to estimate the services of “ Pioneers of Colonial 
Progress and Reform,” and, after this, deals with the growth of 
the Colonies under two aspects, material and social, and political. 
The second of these is peculiarly interesting. We only wish that 
it could have been treated at greater length and in more detail. 
Mr. Greswell gives most of his space to the earlier history. Per- 
haps it would have been dangerous to attempt a criticism of the 
action of the Canadian and Australasian Parliaments. New- 
foundland, for instance, might be made the subject of an 
instructive discourse ; but Mr. Greswell passes it over altogether. 
We hear nothing of the Labour Members in the Australasian 
Houses, and of New Zealand’s remarkable course in later years 
it is considered enough to say that it is ‘a land of political and 
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(Putnam) 16/0 
(Methuen) 3/6 


cadter. (idsthaec} a6 








a 


Wright (M. O.), Four-Footed Americans and their Kin, cr 8vo. -.(Macmillan) 7/6 





Yeats (E. C.), Brushwork Studies of "lowers, &., obi 4to........ +. ...(Philip) 6/0 
Yonge (O. M.), John Keble’s Parishes, cr Seg ee ....(Macmillan) 8/6 
— 

rT, 





“i IBERTY” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRIcs. 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE 
AUTUMN SEASON. 
“LIBERTY ” CRETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS 
DECORATIVE, QUAINT, AND VARIED. Dainty Fasrics In Exciusive Destayg 


and 0.1 3 
Over 200 Patterns, many aT INEPENSIVE. Prices, 
PRINTED BorH SrpEs ALIKE. the 


UPHOLSTERY DRAPE 
Prices from 6:d. to 2s, 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per ee 
Patterns Post-free. 


Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W 
oo Ff & © Be. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & GEo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
FUNDS — £4,000,000. 


LIFE OFFICE 


Established 1810. 














S UN 


Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 
which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PresipEnt. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 





SECURITY.— 

ASGWES, TE07, EXOBBD: .65 sce ces cee sce see ... £52,000,000 

SURPLUS, 1897, BXCEEDB «ne ose se see cee cee cee Bg BO, 000 
ADAPTABILITY .— 

ife Insurance. Investment. Income. 

PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs, 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sum, 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:— 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D.C. HALDEMAN, General | Manager. 
Financial Year ends November 20th, 1898, 
INVESTED FUNDS Exceed £5,200,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS “< -* 0,000,000 
All the Profits are Divided amongst the Assared, Alb 
persons now assuring will receive an additional share 
of profit over later entrants at the next division in 1902, 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The pravtical effect of these 
policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member's life is Assnred until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a cone 
siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
insignificant rate of int«rest on his payments. 
No 48 Gracecnurcn Street, Lonpon, E.0. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls. 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


CELLULAR ““Satars” 


HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF OLOTHING.’—Lancet, 


Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 router Camere B.C. 5: 

OLIVER BROS., 417 O: REE 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 








OUR 





EYE Ss. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
eation to 


E. DENT and CoO, 
@1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
ae 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TI 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.” —Society. 

THE OZAK’S PEACKFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half- 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”—(TxLEGram 
From ST. PETERSBURG). 

§rr ANDREW CLARK.—* Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 


—— 
—_—_ 


TRADE-MARE. 











ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


HOOLEY HOUSE, PURLEY, SURREY 
(Station—Conulsdon, 8.E.R.). 


OLONEL A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR S. NEARY, 


_ J. TINNISWOOD AND J. E. MALON, 


Assisted by an Efficient Staff, 
PREPARE OANDIDATES FOR 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, MILITIA LITERARY, 
SANDHURST, and WOOLWICH. 


Hooley House is sitnated five miles from Fast Croydon and 15 from Charing 
Cross (S.E.R.). The house, which is 10 minutes’ walk from Coulsdon Station, 
stands in its own grounds of six acres, and adjoins the Fairdean Downs. There 
is ample stabling. 





PUPILS CAN JOIN AT ANY TIME. 


UNNYDOWN FOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are workshops 
andalarge gymnasium. Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas. 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certiticate in Honours). 


i ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Exc-llent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholarships. 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKHS. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SOHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &., on application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Wes. minster and Trin. Ooll., Cambridge). 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 

ander 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum,—Head- Master, 
Bev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL in the UNDERCLIFF, 
ISLE OF WIGHT.—Mr. EDWARD F.SHEPHERD, M.A. Oxon (married), 
RECEIVES a FEW BOYS, requiring equable climate and individual care, to 
prepare for Public Schools. Large house and grounds. Specially suitable for 
Anglo-Indian and delicate boys. Strongly recommended by medical men. 
Mrs, Shepherd will take entire charge of a few small Anglo-Indian children (boys 
or girls) as companions to her own. Reference to parents of past and present 
pupils and others.—Address, Underwath, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 


WHE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 

WOMEN TEAOHERS.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, One of £30 and One of 

£20, are OFFERED for GRADUATES coming into residence in January, 1899, 
~Full details on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

_ EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 7th.—Olassical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides, SPEKOIAL ARMY and NAVY OLASSES. This year’s 
Successes include the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ College, 
Cambridge, a Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, three Woolwich 
Entrances (12th place), one Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes 
(London University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to 
£70 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


LAr recommends very highly an ENGLISH LADY 
as FINISHING GOVERNESS or GOVERNESS-CHAPERONE. French, 
German, Italian, Music, Drawing, and Painting. Accustomed to travel. 
Salary £100.—"8.,” York House, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning at 11 a.m. 
Dr. STANTON COIT on 
** Peter the Great,” 


N ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
“ RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPEOTUSES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and KDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 



































ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS- 
SX FORD. Founded 1551.—40 minutes’ run from London. Handsome new 
buiidings, fitted with every modern appliance. Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories, Workshops, Lecture Room, Gymnasium, Cricket Fields. The numbers 
have trebled under the present management, Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Accommodation for Natives of India, Very successful in London Matriculation 
and Preliminary Scientific. Honours List on application to the Head-Master. 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1897-8. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Oherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 To 14. 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games. 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL. 











OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOESTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, 8S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the 
Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8, 
Drilling, gymnastics. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House speciall 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A, Oxon. 








T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 

view. Hxcellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 





AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

for 7 ata Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 9th, for 
Classics, Maths., and Army Class subjects. Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Excellent health record. Fine historic sur- 
roundings. JUNIOR SOHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. 


IGSHOTTE RAYLES PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, valus £50 and £40, are offered for Candidates 

under 11 years of aze on December Ist. Examination December Ist.—For further 

information, apply to F. E. ROWE, M.A., or A. O. MacLAREN, Bigshotte Rayles, 
Wokingham. 


RIDLINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — HEAD- 

MASTER.—WANTED, for this New School, a HEAD-MASTER. Graduate 

of London, Oxford, or Cambridge; mus‘ have First-class Science and Mathe- 

matical Qualifications, Residence and £500 Salary (guaranteed for three years). 

—Forms of application and particulars to be obtained from EK. J. SMITH, Esq., 

Bank House, Bridlington.—School opens in September, 1899. Oanvassing will 
be held a disqualification. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Olass Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 

















UDGWICK COTTAGE SANATORIUM, SUSSEX, 

for OPEN-AIR TREATMENT of CONSOMPTION. Liberal diet, bill- 
climbing, lung exercises. Good garden with shelters. Protected from N. and E. 
by Surrey hills. Beautiful open country. Six patients only taken. Under 
medical care. Two guineas weekly. —RUDGWIOK, 165 Clapham Road, London, 


EX, SWITZERLAND.—A LADY wishes to LET, until 
Aopril, her CHALET, situated 1,500 ft. above Bex among beech and fir wood ; 
sheltered from the north and east. Seven bedrooms; large private grounds. 
Use of donkey and cart. Rent ten guineas a month. Two miles from Bex 
Station, Olimate recommended for delicacy of chest and nervous debility.— 
Address, THE JODELHUTTE, Bex.—For further particulars, apply Mrs. 
VON GLAHN, 22 Campden Hill Gardens, W. 








ITTLE APPLEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, RYDE, 
I.W.—ENTRANOE SOHOLAKSHIPS. Two Scholarships are offered for 
competition on December 13th, 1898, One of £10 to candidates under 11, and 
one of £50 reserved to candidates for H.M.S, ‘ Britannia’ under 13 on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1898.—For particulara, apply HEAD-MASTERS, Little Appley, Ryde. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. Telegraphic Address, “‘ Triform, 
London. ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A.,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 











ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS” 
(An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 

Gives full particu'ars of beat English Schools for Boys and Girls, Crown 8vo, 

red cloth, 160 pp., Illustrated. Through all Booksellers, price ls.; or post-free 

1s, 3d., from the Publishers, J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0. 





ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
Vv no matter what the subject. Please state wants.—£10 each offered for 
Badminton “ Hunting,” large paper; Symonds’s ‘‘ Renaissance,” 7 vols.; Thack- 
eray’s *‘ Vanity Fair,” complete set in 1s. Nos.; Eyton’s ‘* History Shropshire”; 





6 SES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
ONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERIOA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA 





Alken’s ‘National Sports,” 1821.—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14 and 16 John Brizht Street, Birmingham. 25,000 books for sale. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY; 


LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, 
and TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 
are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second-hand), Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London ; 
and at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpoxy, Code Unicopz 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please state 
wants. Our KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., will be ready shortly. 
Black’s “ Atlas,” 1898, published £3 3:., price 30s., carriage paid. We want 
Kipling’s ‘Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The HOLLAND 
COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birminghom, 


VITALITY : 
An Appeal, an Apology, and a Challenge, 
By LIONEL BEALE. Free by post, 6d, 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 








Now ready, 8vo, sewed, ls, 


THE SOUDAN AND ITS IMPORTANCE TO EGYPT. 


By J. Stuart Horner. Witha special Map. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited, 





Immediately. 
UNCLE JACK FROM AMERICA. By R. G. Soans, 
Author of “John Gilbert, Yeoman,’ and Epira C. Kenron, Author of 


“The Hand of His Brother.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Maguificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Mace in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., § 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a oe will you realise how inestimable 
1s 1ts value, 











_ The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
{t adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of a!l peus most famous, 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.0., 
954 REGENT STREKT, W., LONDON; & 3 ExcuanyGe Street, MANCHESTER. 


| eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 2. ue ose eee =~ £30,000,000 











£] 5 15S. CRUISE, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
e TUNIS, MALTA, MESSINA, NAPLES, 
(19 days), December 20th. 
£21 Cruise.—NAPLES, ATHENS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, January 11th, 1899, 
Extended Cruises, including Constantinop'e, Beyrout, for Damascus, Haifa, for 
Nazareth, &., on the S.Y. ‘ARGON \:UT,’ tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEKOWNE. Lec turers, the Rishop of 
Worcester, Dean Farrar. &¢ The above Cruises hegin and end at Marseilles. 
Return ticket, London-Calais-Paris-Marseilles, £5 5s. extra. 
Fall details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, | 
London, N.W. | 





LIVE FISH 7lb., 2s.; 101b., 2s. 6d.; 131b., 3s. | 
. 151b., 3s. 6d. Carriage paid. | 
Dressed for Cooking. Splendid quality. j 
Prompt delivery. Svhoo's, &c, catered for, Lists free, 
STAR FISH COMPANY Pontoon, Grimsby, 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. 


By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, 
sometime Dean of Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Don- 
caster, Incumbent of St. Philips’, Regent Street, English Chaplain, 

in Paris, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUBAL. 
TERN IN THE 93rp HIGHLANDERS DURING THRE 
CAMPAIGN IN INDIA, 1857-1859, under Sir (Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde. By Lieut.- Colonel W. Gorpow 
ALEXANDER. With numerous Iilustrations and Plans, demy 
8vo, 16s. 

This volume is based on a copious diary kept regularly by the 

Author during the campaigns described, and contains his first. 

hand accounts of many disputed events. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED 


ESTATE MANAGEMEMT. By H. Herserr Smita, Agent 
to the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Crewe, &c. With Plans 
and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, 
LL.D., D.C.L. By the Rev. H. S. Sorry. With Portraits, 
large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


TROPICS AND SNOWS: a Record of 


Sport and Travel in Many Lands. By Captain R. G. 
Burton, Indian Staff Corps. With numerous Full-page 
Illustrations, demy S8vo, 16s. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: its Muni- 


cipal Origin and Growth. By the Hon. Dapune Renpz,, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VERSES. By Maup Hotzianp (Maud Wal- 


pole). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VARIOUS QUILLS. A Collection of 


Poems, Essays, and Stories contributed by the Members of a 
Literary Club. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA 


HOLLAND. Selected and Edited by her Son, Bernarp 
Houuanp. Second Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


New Picture Book by the Authors of ‘More Beasts (for Worse 


hildren).” 
THE MODERN TRAVELLER. By 
H. B. and B. T. B. 4to, 3s. 6d. [November 4th. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE DELUSION OF DIANA. 4 


New Novel. By Marcarer Burnesipe, a New Author. 68 


THE FALSE CHEVALIER. A New 


Novel. By W. D. Licurmatu. 6s. 


NEW VOLUME IN “THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.” 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herserr Maxwe.t, Bart., M.P. 
DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON 

FISHING. By Writiram Scrors. A Reissue of this 
Famous Work, forming Vol. VII. of “The Sportsman’s 
Library.” With the Original Plates reproduced in Photo- 
gravure and some in Colours. Library Edition, 153.; and 
Limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 2s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1898. Price 2s. 64. 


CONTENTS. 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
SHALL THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT RUIN INDIA? 

By T. Luoyp (Editor of The Statist). 
FRENCH MILITARY JUSTICE. 

By F. C. Conyprarg (“ Huguenot”). 
RUSSIA AND CAPTAIN DREYFUS. By L. J. Maxsg. 
THE CONFESSIONAL IN THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 

By Rev. H. H. Henson. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
THE EMPIRE OF THE PHILIPPINES, By Joun ForrMan.. 
CONCERNING SHARKS. By F. T. Bunven. 
THE FINANCIAL STRAIN ON FRANCE. By W. RB. Lawson. 
PERSONS AND POLITICS IN PEKING. By A. Micu1s. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 
CATHOLICISM, ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. 


By the Rev. A. M. Farrparrn, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of Mansfield College, Oxford; Author of “The Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology.” 

ConTENTS.—The Churches and the Ideal of Religion—Catholicism and the 
Apology for the Christian Faith—Catholicism and Thought—Catholicism and 
Historical Criticism—Manning and the Catholic Revival—Anglo-Catholicism, 
the New and the Old, &c. 

N.B.—Owing to Principal Fairbairn’s visit to India the publication of his 
Work THE PERSON OF CHRIST AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION, which was announced for January, has been unavoidably 
postponed till the autumn of next year. 





BY PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY. 


WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM? 
A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. By Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. Part I—The Importance of the Pro- 
blem. Part II1.—The Solution of the Protlem. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. [Ready next week. 


BY PROF. J. H. BERNARD. 

VIA DOMINI. Sermons for Christian 
Seasons. By J. H. Bernarp, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, 
Treasurer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Ready next week. 


R. L. STEVENSON, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDIN- 
BURGH DAYS. By E. Buantyre Simpson, Author of “Sir 
James Y. Simpson.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready next week. 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, 


F.R.S.E. By George Apam Smiru, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. With Portraits. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

[Ready in December. 


BY THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 
CAPRICCIOS. By the Ducuerss or Lzzps, 


Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 


“We must congratulate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short 
stories, which display literary ability of no mean order......We have nothing but 
praise for this volume, which is one of real literary interest.”—St, James's 
Gazette. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By 


Exvuen THORNEYCROFT Fow.uer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Will be placed among the most brilliant novels of the year.”—Daily News. 
“*The novel of the season,’ will probably be the popular verdict upon this 


‘A remarkable book.”’—Literature. 
“ Beyond doubt a book to read.” — Westminster Gazette, 


BY W. J. DAWSON. 
TABLE TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. By 
W. J. Dawson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“A very good book to put into the hands of young men.”—Times. 
“A highly helpful and stimulating book.”—Glasgow Herald. 





BY DR. A. T. SCHOFIELD. 
THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. By Atrnep T. 


ScuorigtpD, M.D., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Dia- 
grams, 7s. 6d. 


“Tt is undeniable that an inquiry such as that which Dr. Schofield has under- 
tuken may be persued with advantage, and his book may be read in the confident 
assurance that it will afford many suggestive subjects for the consideration of 
tose who concern themselves with the problems of the mind and its effects on 
the body.”—Morning Post. 


BY HESBA STRETTON. 
KESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By Hespa 
Strerron, Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“The bright partieniar star of the book is Hester Morley, and she shines 
steadily right to theend. Hesba Stretton has produced no more beautiful person- 
age than Hester Moriey. One is the better for her acquaintance. The curiously 


©); lex d'sposition of R» bert Waldron is limned with the greatest skill.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW WORK. 
THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps, 8vo, 1Cs. net. 


THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: its Loss and 


Recovery. Including a Rapid Sketch of the History of the Soudan; a 
Narrative of the Dongola Expedition, 1896; a Full Account of the Nile Expedi- 
tions, 1897-98. By H.S. L. ALrorp, Lieut. Royal Scots Fusiliers, and W. D. 
Sworp, Lieut. North Stafford Regiment, 


THE CRISTS IN FRANCE. 


MR. BODLEY’S ‘“‘ FRANCE.” 


In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY.—“ Admirable volumes, of the highest merit as a 
standard guide to French pol'tical institutions,” 
LE TEMPS.—“ Un hommage magnifique aux vertus de notre race.” 


“ With Coloured Ilustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskett. With a 


Preface by ANNE THacKERAY RitTcHIz, With 40 Ooloured Illustrations, 
an’ 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt top, 63. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. each. 


HER MEMORY. MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Full of the quiet grace and literary excellence 
which we have now learnt to assoeiate with the author.” 


A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE. x. a. vacuELt. 


SPECTATOR.—* Full of colour, incident, and human interest.” 


CORLEONE. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
LITERATURE,—“ An exciting and dramatic story.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 
Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master during the 
French Revolution. 8. WEIR MITCHELL, M D. 


New Volume of Mr. Hissey’s Road Books. 


OVER FEN AND WOLD. 
By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “On the Box Seat,’’ &c. 
With 14 Full-page (and some smaller) Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY, 1s. net. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S 


CHARGE delivered at his First Visitation. 
BOOK BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 


NEW GE. 
JOHN KEBLE’S PARISHES: a History of 
Hursley and Otterbourne. By CHartotre M. Yoner, an Old Inhabitant. 
With Illustrations and Map. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, net, 


EDWARD THRING, Head-Master of Upping- 


ham School: Life, Diary, and Letters. By George R. Parkiy, 0.M.G., M.A. 
With Portraits. In 2 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 
TIMES.—“‘ Mr. Parkin’s conscientious and excellent record,” 
ATHEN#XUM.—“ On the whole, Mr. Parkin’s is, as far as it goes, a valuable 
record of a singularly hervic figure.” 























With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY CECIL 


RAIKES, LATE HER MAJESTY’S POSTMASTER-GENERAL, By 
Henry St. JOHN RAIKES. 
STANDARD,.—“ This well-written and carefully compiled biography.” 


VOL. VI. NOW READY. 


AUBREY DE VERE’S COLLECTED POEMS. 


Vol. VI. LEGENDS AND RECORDS OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
EMPIRE. Part I. The Romanc-Barbaric Ages. Part II, Mediwval Records. 
By AUBREY DE VERE. New Edition, Globe 8vo, 5s, 








Crown 8vo, half-morocco, 5s. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO THE TATE 


GALLERY. “National Gallery of British Art.” By Epwarp T. Cook. 
Being a Companion Volume to the same Author’s “ Popular Handbook to 
the National Gallery.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER. With 16 


Full-page Ooloured Illustrations and 16 Decorated Text Pages, by Hueu 
Tomson. In Coloured Pictorial Wrapper, ls. 


STORIES FROM, ONE Ew 
LOWLY LIFE oF Mick, Docs,| THE MAGIC NUTS: 


AND OTHER ANIMALS, By C. a Fairy Tale’ By Mrs. Mouzs- 
; ’ th Illustrati woRTs. With [Illustrations by 

ae. Wee pagoy ad Rosie M. M, Pitman. Orown 8yo, 

Louis Warn. Pott. 4to, 4s. 6d, cloth elegant, 4s 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A pretty 

ACADEMY,— Very pleasantly told.” | little story...... charmingly written.” 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


On November Ist.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CASTLE INN. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of ““A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE,” “SHREWSBURY,” &c, 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just published.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RED AXE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of “THE RAIDERS,” “CLEG KELLY,” &. 


Christian World.—“ Picturesque and fascinating. As powerful a romance 
of the kind as this author has yet written.” 


On November 10th.—With a Portrait and a Facsimile Letter, 2 vols. 
large post 8vo, 2ls, 


LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


(1846-1891). 


By BARRY O'BRIEN, 
Author of ‘‘ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &c, 


Qn November 15th.—With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of 
Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of “‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 


Now Ready.—Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Vol. I. Cosrents. — Prometheus the Firegiver; Eros and 
Psyche; and The Growth of Love. 
NEW WORK BY THE HON.A.S. G. CANNING. 


Published To-day.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: 


an Historical Study. By the Hon. A. 8. G. Cannine, Author of “The 
Divided Irish,” “ History in Fact and Fiction,” &. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Reprinted from the “Cornhill Magazine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Published to-day. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: a Biographical 


Sketch, By AvGusTINE BirRELL, Q.C., M.P. With 2 Portraits, 10 
Full-page Lilustrations, and 2 Facsimile Letters. SECOND EDITION, 
large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Illustrated London News.—“ A book to be read with pure enjoyment.” 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. 


Edited by E. V. Lucas. With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Small post 
8vo, 6s, [On November 20th. 


NEW EDITION, IN THREE SERIES, OF J. A. SYMONDS’ 
** TRAVEL” SKETCHES. 
On November lst.—SECON D SERIES.—Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY 


AND GREECE. By the late Jonw AppineTon Srmonps, 
*,* The Third Series will be issued on November 26th, 


THE ROSE AND THE RING. By W. M. 


THACKERAY, New and Cheaper Edition, square 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
[Published to-day, 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. 


By Joun HatsHam, Crown 8vo, 6s, [Published to-day, 





NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION OF 


RODEN’S CORNER, 


By H. SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of “* The Sowers,” ** In Kedar’s Tents,” &c., has just been issued, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


Truth,—*“ A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it,” 


NOTICE.—A FOURTH EDITION OF 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
is now ready, crown 8vo, 6s, 
Times.—‘‘ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward's beat 
work..... The story is a story of a great passion, worthily told.” 


Tablet.—‘‘ The tragedy of this fine novel may be summed up in a line—it 
consists in the essential impossibility of any satisfying love between a sincere 
Catholic and an unbeliever......Its interest is sustained to the last.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Messrs, ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO. have just published a New 
Sporting Novel by T. F. DALE (Stoneclink) and F, E, SLAUGHTER 
(Trant), entitled— 


TWO FORTUNES AND OLD PATCH 


Crown 8vo, 6s. At all the Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


ODES IN CONTRIBUTION TO THE SONG 


OF FRENCH HISTORY. By Gror@z MerepiTH. Crown 8vo, 63. net, 


THE KEY TO THE SITUATION. 


FRANCE AND FASHODA. 
See Lord ROSEBERY’S Speech at iron in which he refers to the recently 


published 
EMIN PASHA: his Life and Work. By 
GreorGE SCHWEITZER. 


With an Introduction by R. W. Fexry, M.D, 
F.R.S.E., &c. With Portrait and Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 323, °° 

“‘ Appears at a highly opportune moment.”—Standard, 

“‘A work which no one dealing with Central African affairs can afford to 
neglect.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“ Published at a time when Emin’s old province has emerged from obscurity 
and become a political topic of the day, these volumes cannot fail to hava 
political value.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE SPORTSWOMAN’S LIBRARY. Vols, 


I. and II. now ready. Edited by Frances BE, Stauauter. Dedicated by 
permission to the Marchioness of Worcester. Futly Illustrated, cloth gilt, 
12s, 6d. per vol. ; half-leather, 15s. per vol. The Volumes may be purchased 
singly. Prospectus on application, 

“The appearance of two substantial volumes of ‘The Sportswoman’s Library,’ 
issued by Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co., is one among many other indica- 
tions of the large space which athletic pursuits and recreations of all kinds 
occupy in modern feminine existence......There are lady masters of hounds, and 
there are women who can bring down a stag with arifle. There are yachts. 
women who can handle a ‘ rater’ in the Solent with as much nerve and judgment 
as any male helmsman.”’—Leading article in the Standard, 

“Now the Sportswoman has a ‘library’ all to herself. Let it be said at once 
that it starts with great promise in these two handsome green volumes issued, 
by Messrs. Constable at twelve-and-sixpence each. The first covers Fox-hunting 
Hare-hunting, Shooting, Tarpon-fishing, Archery, Skating, Golf, and Croquet ; 
while in the second we find Yachting, Punt-racing, Otter-hunting, Stag-hunting, 
Fishing, Driving, Cycling, and Tennis. The articles are all by ladies, whose 
names are those of well-known experts in the different subjects; and with one 
accord they write just what women want to know about their own share in all 
these sports. Besides the editor herself, the writers are Mrs. Burn, the Hon. 
Mrs, Lancelot Lowther, Mrs. Murphy-Grimshaw, Mrs, Berens, Miss Walrond, 
Miss May Balfour, Miss Starkie-Bence, Mrs. Spong, Miss Barbara Hughes, Mrs. 
W.L. Wyllie, Mrs. Penn-Ourzon, Mrs. Wardell, Susan Countess of Maimesbury, 
Miss Massey-Mainwaring, Mrs. A. C. Hills, Miss Van Wart, and Miss Maud 
Marshall. The illustrations by Messrs, W. L. Wyllie, R.A., and Cuthbert 
Bradley, as well as from photographs and prints, are the very best, and are 
excellently | pace and both men and women will turn to them with curiosity, 
to be repaid with interest. Mrs. Burn on Fox-hunting is full of valuable ‘ tips,’ 
Miss Massey-Mainwaring’s article on Driving is also good and fresh.” 

—St. James’s Gazette. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO,, 
2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

















No. 469, NOVEMBER, Price ls, 
ConTENTS. 
Tue Treasugy-Orricer’s Wooina. By | WoLr-OuHaR ix, 
Cecil Lowis. Chaps. 18-20, Tue Insanity OF THE CRIMINAL, By 


LiMiTED versus UNLIMITED LIABILITY. 
By Spencer Brodhurst. 

LovE-MAKING In IRELAND. By Michael 
MacDonagh. 





Dr. Yonge. 
Domesticity. By Stephen Gwynn. 
IN THE TIME OF THE ENGLISH. 





Tye Capacity OF SavaGes. By | My Inpian Garvey. By G, A, Levett- 
Frederick Boyle, Yeats. 
PRICE 1s. THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No, 456, for NOVEMBER, 1898. 

1, Youre ApRrin, Chaps. 1-5. 7. A SumMER AMIDST THE SaBINES, 
2, AN APOSTLE <" THE JEWS. 8 Tuomas Britton. 
3. SomEONE HAD BLUNDERED. 
4. Ix THE Country or Lavrence| % A Onnistmas iv Crare. 

STERNE. 10, Roman LetrreR WRITERS 
5. CurED aT RoYAtT. To-pay. 
6, OPTIMISTS AND PESSIMISTS, 11, Her Memory, 


or 





Conclusion, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE, 
A NEW VOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 
The Opening Chapters of a New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Via Crucis: a Romance of the Second Crusade. 

A New Story by MARK TWAIN. From the London Times of 1904. 

A New Story by FRANK R. STOCKTON. The Vizier of the Two Horned 
Alexander. Part I, 

Oaptain SIGSBEE’S Own Story of the Destruction of the ‘ Maine,’ 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Also ready, Vol. LVI., MAY-OCTOBER, 1898, price 10s. 6d, 





A NEW VOLUME OCOOMMENOES WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Illustrated. Pricels. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 


The Opening Ohapters of a New Story by Grorar A. HEnTY, 
THE SOLE SURVIVORS. 


BRIGHT SIDES OF HISTORY: a Series of Amusing and Interesting Episodes 
of History, Ancient and Modern, By E. H. House. 


“CHUGGINS”: a Story of Santiago. By H. I. Hancock. 
And numerous other Stories for Children, 
Also ready, Vol, XXV. (Part II.), MAY-OOTOBER, 1898, price 8s. 6d. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





THROUGH ASIA. _ By SVEN HEDIN, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Anthor, and Maps. 2 vols. royal 8vo x 3 
; ; The book is dedicated by Sacuinien ta H.R.H. the pb Wales. . iaeainan 
It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of this book, nor of its abounding attractions as a story of travel, unsurpassed in g60< 
graphical and human interest. !tovether the work is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest must take a first rank among publications of its class.”— Times, 
“Jn these magnificent volume» we have the most important contribution to Central Asian geography made for many years. Intensely interesting as a tale of 


travel.”’—Spectator. 


** The book is written in a masterly way.” —Literature. 


“Jt will undoubtedly take rank as one of the most remarkable books of travel of the century.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“There is not a chapter which is without its human or its scientific interest. The record of Dr. Hedin’s journey is as thrilling as it is instructive. We know 


of no 


camp to the poo! in the dry bed of the Khotan-daria.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


more vivid or intensely thrilling has been published for several years.”—Wor 


more appalling and realistic acconnt of the sufferings of a shipwrecked earavan in the sea of sand than his account of his desperate march from the last 


“The whole story of the desert adventure—which occupies the last 200 pages of the first volume—is worthy to be added to the classics in its kind, Nothing 





THE PATH TO THE POLE. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. 
B 


y R. E. Peary, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With 
over 800 Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 
“The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told; 
abundantly illustrated with prints and maps.”—Standard. 
« His book will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic ex- 
ploration.”—Times. P aa . 
“Jt yields neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North, 
while its results are no less valuable.” —Glasgow Herald, 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. 


By Sir G. S. Roperrson, K.C.S.I. With numerous Illustrations and a dlap, 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

Sir George Robertson, who was at the time British Agent at Gilgit, has 
written the story of Chitral from the point of view of one actually besieged 
in the fort. The book is of considerable length, and has an introductory part 
explaining the series of events which culminated in the famous siege ; also an 
account of Ross’s disaster in the Koragh defile, the heroic defence of Reshun, 
and Kelly’s great march. It has numerous illustrations—plans, pictures, and 

rtraits—and a map, and will give a connected narrative of the stirring episodes 
on the Chitral frontier in 1895. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


By A. Hutme Beaman. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
A personal narrative of experiences in Syria, Egypt, Turkey, & the Balkan States. 
E UPPER N!ILK QUESTION, 


CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NILE AND 


NIGER. By Lient Seymour VanpeLeur. With an Introduction by Sir 
G. Gotpir, K.C.M.G. With 4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans, large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“Upon the African question there is no book procurable which contains 
so much of value as this one.’’— Guardian, 


MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER 


KEY. By Admiral P. H. Cotoms. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 


THE POEMS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by GeorGe Wynpuam, M.P, 
Demy 8vo, buckranm, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
This edition contains the ‘* Venus,” ‘* Lucrece,” and Sonnets, and is prefaced 
with an elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 
“One of the most serious contributions to Shakespearian criticism that has 
een published for some time.” —Timvs. 
“One of the best pieces of editing in the language.’’—Outlook. 
“We have no hesitation in describing Mr. George Wyndham’s introduction as 
imasterly piece of criticism, and all who love our Elizabethan literature will 
foia very garden of delight in it.”—Spectator. 


CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. By F. W. 


MaitLanp, M.A., LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the 
University of Oambridze. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ANNALS OF ETON COLLEGE. By W. 


SterRy, M.A. With numerous Illustra'ions, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. 


DOCTRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. By 


Hastinas RasHnpatt, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, as Illustrated 


by the Epistles of S. Paul to the Corinthians, By H. H. Henson, M.A., 
Feliow of All Souls’, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


VAILIMA LETTERS. By Roserr Lotts 


Strvenson. With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, and other Illus- 
trations, Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Barinc- 


GovuLp. With numerous Plans and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 
“Mr, Baring-Gceuld is never drawn blank. Whether he writes fiction, or lives 
f saints, or religious verse, or historical treatises, or contents himself with the 
lizuter labours of gossipy reminiscence of villzge life and country-side traditions, 
eis bound to be interesting. His touch is light, his sense of humour unfailing, 
his learning exhaustive. Hence his chapters upon such subjects as the Manor 
House, the Domestic Hearth, the Village Inn, and so on, are delightfully fresh, 
7 aa and lightened by many a good story told with zest.”—St, James’s 





(nize 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG LAND. By 


G. E, Farrow. With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Cr. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


READING AND READERS. By Cuirrorp 


Harrison. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living reciters. 


DANTE’S GARDEN. By Rosemary Corns. 


With a Frontispiece, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
An account of the flowers mentioned by Dante, with their legonds. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By 


A. HamItton Tompson. With Illustrations by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, 3s. ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
eS book is uniform with Mr. Wells’s very successful book, “‘Oxford and its 
Volleges.”” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTOUM.” 


MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By G. W. 


STEEv*Ns. Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 
“Tue effect is sometimes splendid, sometimes bizarre, but always amazingly 
clever.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


GILBERT PARKER’S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a Romance of Two 
Kingdoms. By GitperT ParkER, Author of ‘*The Seats of the Mighty.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the press. 

** Mr. Gilbert Parker has a master’s hand in weaving the threads of romantic 
fiction, There is scarcely a single character which does not convince us.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
**Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be read by the public with 
avidity, and will add new honour even to Mr. Parker’s reputation.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 


DOMITIA. ByS. Barine-Goutp, Author of “The Broom 
Squire,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Romance of Imperial Rome. 
[Second Edition in the press. 
**A highly absorbing novel.”—Public Opinion. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould, by virtue of his lurid imagination, has given a forcible 
picture of the horrors and heroism of Imperial Rome.”—Spectator. 


THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. By J. Mactaren 


—* Crown 8vo, 6:, An Historical Romance, of which Montrose is the 
ero. 


A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. By W. C. Scunty. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. A South African Romance, 
A TALE OF DOGS AND MEN. 


OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By Atrrep 
OLLIvaNT. Crown &v», 6s. 

“Fine and quaintly original fiction. A tale of dogs and men which seizes the 
reader from the first. There are passages full of humour; others of intense 
pathos,’—Lloyd’s, 

** A tale of breathless interest, palpitating with life and full of truest pathos, 
A genuine addition to literature ”—British Weekly. 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By Georas Gisstna, Author 
of ‘‘ Demos,” ** In the Ycar of Jubilee,” &c. Orown 8vo, 68. [Second Edition, 
“Itisa bright and witty book above all things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid 
bit of work.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A story in the main suffased with cheerfulness.”—Spectator, 
“A thoroughly entertaining novel.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE JOURNALIST. By C. F. Keary. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Story of Modern Literary Life. 

**Mr. Keary has never done better work than this—perhaps never so good. 
It is rare indeed to find such poetical sympathy with nature joined to close study 
of character and singular!y truthful dialogue—but then ‘The Journalist’ is 
altogether a rare book.”—Athenzum. 

* Full of inteHectuai vigour.”—S*. James's Gazette. 

** An excellently written story, told with a sobriety and restrained force which 
are worthy of all praise.—Standard. 


PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. By B. M. Croxzs, 


Author of “‘ Diana Barrington.’”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Fourth Edition in the press. 
““Mrs, Oroker excels in the admirably simple, easy, and direct flow of her 
narrative, the briskness of her dialogne, and the geniatity of her portraitare.” 
** Alive all through.”—Pall Mail Gazette. —Spectator. 


TO ARMS! By Anprew Batrour, Author of “ By 
Stroke of Sword.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 63. A Romance of 1715. 
[Second Edition. 

“The marvellous perils through which Allan passes are told in powerfal and 
lively fashion.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A work of much excellence and engrossing interest.’’—Scotsman, 

“ A fine story finely told.’”’— Vanity Fair. 

“It is a romance of the most stirring and exciting kind.”—Glasgew Daily Mait. 


THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Ketcutry Snownen. 
Crown 8vo, 6:. A Rom ince of Adventure, 
** The story is well compacted, its simplicity and directness of style have great 
fascination, it is original and racy of the soil.” —Birmingham Post. 


FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. By Jane Bartow, 
Author of “ Irish Idylls,” &. Orown 8vo, 63. 
“The genial humour, the happy knack of description, and the never-failing 
sympathy recommend the book to those who like healthy fiction.’’—S.otsman, 


DEADMAN’S. By Mary Gaunt, Author of “ Kirkham’s 
Find.” Crown 8vo, 6s. An Australian Story. 
**There is a vigour in the author’s style that holds the reader’s attention.” 
—Scotsman. 
“ A capital Australian story, witha well-constructed plot, and lively incidents.” 
— World. 


AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By R. N. Srepuens. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 


“The adventures of the hero are told with considerable vigour.”—World, 
** It is full of movement, and the movement is always buoyant.” —Scotsman, 


CORRAGEEN IN ’98. By Mrs. Orpen. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ An admirable piece of literary work.” —Scotsman, 
* A vivacious novel,”’—Freeman’s Journal, 


ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs, Aan Bropertcs. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘An ably written story, evidently the work of a careful and thoughtful 

writer.’ —Scotsman. 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE sent to any address. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MACLEAN.” 


The First Large Impression of WINDY- 
HAUGH, ¢y GRAHAM TRAVERS 
(Margaret G. Todd, M.D.), having been 
taken up on subscription, the SECOND 
IMPRESSION is now printing, and will 
be ready on Tuesday, November ist. 6s. 





THIRD & CONCLUDING VOL. OF ‘“* WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 
AND HIS SONS: their Magazine and Friends.” 


On November 7th will be published JOHN 
BLACKWOOD, éy kis Daughter, 
Mrs. GERALD PORTER. Wéth 2 
Portraits and View of Strathtyrum, demy 
8vo, 215. 


*,* This volume continues Mrs. Oliphant’s history of the Firm and the Magazine 
to John Blackwood’s death, in 1379,—a period full of interest; and the 
value of the narrative is enhanced by the intimate personal relations 
subsisting between the Editor and the many eminent. contributors and men 
of letters with whom he corresponded: George Eliot, Thackeray, Lytton, the 
Hamleys, Chesney, Lever, Laurence Oliphant, Mrs. Oliphant, Aytoun, 
Speke, Grant, Kinglake, Delane, Trol’ope, Oharles Reade, Martin, Black- 
more, and many others, 





THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 

Six Large Editions of Mr. G. W. 
STEEVENS’S WITH KIT- 
CHENER TO KHARTUM 
have been exhausted since publication on 
October 3rd, and thee SEVENTH 
EDITION is published this day, with 
8 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 








NEIL MUNRO’S NEW NOVEL, 
FOURTH EDITION of JOHN 
SPLENDID: ‘he Tale of a Poor Genttle- 
man and the Little Wars of Lorne, by 
NEIL MUNRO, Author of “ The Lost 
Pibroch,” 1s now at press, and will be tssued 
in the course of a few days. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH: a Retro- 


ct. By his Granddaughter, Mrs.C, L, Lewxs. With Portraits and other 
ustrations, post Svo, 6s, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
UNIFORM WITH “SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE,” 


ADAM BEDE. By Grorce Exior. Pocket 


Edition, 3 vols, pott 8vo, 3s, net; bound in leather, 4s, 6d. net. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE POETRY and THE RELIGION 


OF THE PSALMS. The Croall Lecture 1893-94. By James Ropert- 
son, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow, 
Author of ‘The Early Religion of Israel,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE OF VICE-ADMIRAL SIR 


GEORGE TRYON, K.C.B. By Rear-Admiral C. C. Penrose FITzGERALD. 
With Portrait and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ESSAYS ON NATURE AND 


OULTURE, By Hamittoy Wricur Maxie, With Portrait, feap. Svo, 32. 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


BOOKS AND CULTURE. 


Hamitton Wricut Magsig, Fceap, 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


By 


es 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & 6O.’S LIST 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


THE RABBIT. 


By JAMES EDMUND HARTING. 
With a Chapter on Cookery by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


With 10 Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn, G. E. Lodge, 
S. Alken, and Charles Whymper. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. [On Monday next, 


SECOND EDITION IN A FEW DAYS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
LIFE & CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HENRY REEVE, C.B., 


Late Editor of the “Edinburgh Review,” and Registrar of the 
Privy Council. 


By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A, 


With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE): 
Fragments from the Papers of an Alien. 
Collected by F. MAX MULLER. 
Translated by G. A: M. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 





NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. . 
HOPE THE HERMIT: 


A Romance of Borrowdale. 
Crown 8vo, 68, 

This is a love-story, and treats of the days of the English Revolation, the 
accession of William and Mary, and the Jacobite plots with which the Queen had 
to contend while King William was away at the war. The scene is cuicfly laid 
in the neighbourhood of Keswick, or in London. Among the real characters 
introduced are Archbishop Tillotson, George Fox the Quaker, and Lady Temple, 
so well known from the charming Love-letters of Dorutiy Osborne, 


FOREIGN COURTS and FOREIGN HOMES. 


By A. M. F. Crown 8v0, 6s, 
*.* This book deals with Hanoverian and French Society under King Ernest 
and the Emperor Napoleon III. 


“HARD SAYINGS”: a Selection of Medita- 


tions and Studies. By the Rev. G. Tyrre, S.J. Author of “ Nova et 
Vetera.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE TALE OF BEOWULF, sometime King 


of the Folk of the Wedergeats. Translated by WiLL1AM Morris and A J. 
Wyatt. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. [On Monday neat, 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITIOAL SOIENOE. 
Published under the ausp'ces of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, and Edited by Professor W. A. S. Hewins, M.A., Director of the School. 


THE REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND. 


By Sraon Dep.oigr, Advocate. With a Letter on the *‘ Referendum in 
Belgium” by M. J. vay DEN HEvvVEL, Professor of International Law at 
the University of Louvain. Translated into English by 0. P, TREVELYAN, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited, with Note-, Introduction, and 
Appendices, by Lit1an Tomy, Girton College, Oambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[On Monday neat. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. Contents :— 


KENSINGTON 





Somz MEMORIES 
Patace. By An Old Whig. 

Witcucrart. By Canon Wood, D.D. 

THE JOINVILLE TuNNEL, By F. M. 
White. 

More Humours or OLericaL LIFE. 
By the Rev. Stewart F. L. Bernays. 

ZikE Movutpom. Part I. By Orme 


Agnus. 


Fights ror THE Frac.—XI. INKER- OF 
MANN. By the Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 

Tue SIEGE OF BOMARSUND AS SEEN 
FROM THE DEcK OF THE ‘Foam.’ By | 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 

Tue EvcuincHamM LeETTers, XX.- 
XXIV.a. 


His New Mittens. By Stephen Crane, 











London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Londor 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


POOSSSSSE SSS SSSSSOSSOSOSOSOSSOSCSOOOOOSD 


JUST OUT. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE OF 
AUGUSTUS HENRY, THIRD DUKE OF GRAFTON. From hitherto Unpublished Documents in the 
possession of his Family. Edited by Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, Bart., Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. [Just out. 

“No competent student will hesitate to acknowledge that the autobiography now given to the world throws a flood of light on one of the most obscure and 
¢ perplexing periods of the history of last century.’’—Times, 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HAWAII AND REVOLUTION. The Personal Experiences of a Newspaper 
Correspondent in the Sandwich Islands during the Crisis of 1893 and afterwards. By MARY H. KROUT. [Now ready. 


“Her sketches of life and nature in the Sandwich Islands are vivid and full of interest.’’—Times, 













































Crown 8vo, 6s. 
VAGARIES. By Axet Monrus, Author of “ Letters from a Mourning City,” &e. [Just out. 
“ As whimsical as they are charming,’’—Spectator, ** From first to last is most pleasant reading without a dull page,”"—Glasgow Herald, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. By the late Epwarp Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D., sometime 
Dean of Norwich, Author of ‘“‘ Thoughts on Personal Religion,” &c. [Just out. 


Coxtents :—The Structure and Completeness of the Lord’s Prayer—The Lord’s Prayer—The Context of the Lord’s Prayer—The Sources of the Lord’s 
Prayer—The Petitions (seriatim). 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. A NEW, CHEAPER, AND POPULAR EDITION OF 
TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN. By Dr. Gezorce Smiru, C.LE. [Just out. 
With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE STORY OF MARCO POLO. For Children and Young People. Edited by 
N. BROOKS. P re [Now ready. 
‘rown 8vo, 5s. 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION CROSS-EXAMINED; or, Some Suggestions on the 


Great Secret of Biology. By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G. [Now ready, 


Large demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

SUGGESTIVE LIVES AND THOUGHTS: Brief Studies, Literary, Religious, 
and Biographical, for every day in the year, with Quotations from over 600 Authors. By EDWIN HODDER, Author of “ Life 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury.” [In a few days. 

With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE TIDES AND KINDRED PHENOMENA IN THE SOLAR SYSTEM: 
the Substance of Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute, Boston, Massachusetts, in 1897. By GEORGE HOWARD 
DARWIN, Plumian Professor and Fellow of Trinity College, in the University of Cambridge. [Now ready. 


“Professor Darwin has succeeded in giving a very clear and lucid account of the matters of which he treats, His aim has been to expound the mathematical 
theory in ordinary language.”—Jimes, 
With Illustrations, crown S8vo, 7s. 6d. 
9 
SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. A New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and in part Rewritten. Edited by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant-Master of Eton College. [Just out. 
Large 8vo, 6s. 
Mr. Murray’s Progressive Science Series. 


THE STUDY OF MAN. By Professor Happon, D.Se., M.A. 
THE GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE. By St. Gzorce Mivarr, M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 


[Nearly ready. 
A NECESSARY HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL. 
Large 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MEYER’S DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. 1,200 Tested Recipes. Thoroughly 


reliable, economical, and practical. Suitable for small households. 








RECENT WORKS. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, crown 8vo (printed in Japan), 7s. 6d. 


THINGS JAPANESE: being Notes on Various Subjects connected with Japan, for the 
Use of Travellers and Others. By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Emeritus Professor of Japanese and Philology in the 
Imperial University of Tokyé. [Just out. 

“The book is eminently readable and entertaining. Where there are some thousands of curious facts recorded it is difficult to select one....,,Altogether the: 
book is full of fascination for those who care for things Japanese.”—Spectator. 











Crown 8vo, 5s. 
OLD DECCAN DAYS: or, Hindoo Fairy Legends current in Southern India. Collected 
from Oral Tradition by MARY FRERE. With an Introduction and Notes by the late Right Hon. Sir BARTLE FRERE, Bart. 
With 50 Illustrations, Fifth Impression. 








A DELIGHTFUL BOOK OF MEMOIRS. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND LADY (Miss Grant, of Rothiemurchus, afterwards 
Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys, 1797-1830). Edited by Lady Srracury. Third Impression. 
“One of the most delightful books that any reader could desire is to be found, somewhat unexpectedly, in the ‘ Memoirs of a Highland Lady,’ "—World. 


AN INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

FIVE YEARS IN SIAM: a Record of Journeys and of Life among the People from 1891 
to 1896. By H. Warineron Suyru, M.A., LL.B., formerly Director of the Department of Mines, Siam. With Illustrations 
from the Author’s Drawings and Maps. 

“A deeply interesting account of the Siamese people, their ways, their views, aud their country.”—Daily Chronicle. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SANDS AND CO. 
THE PRINCE AND THE UNDERTAKER 


AND WHAT THEY UNDERTOOK. A Novel. By Riccarpo STEPHENS, 
Author of “Mr. Peters.” Large crown 8vo, 63. 


SHADOWED BY THE GODS. A Romance 


of Mexico. By CuarLtes Epwarpes. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


MONASTICISM. WHAT IS IT? 


Frasry, Author of “ Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial.” 
crown 8y0, 68. 








By H. J. 


Large 


By DOROTHY QUIGLEY. 


SUCCESS IS FOR YOU. ls. 6d. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


THE SPOOFAH AND THE ANTIDOTE. 


With 15 Illustrations in Colour. By Lerma Trapmann, 53, 


THE MOTOGRAPH MOVING PICTURE 


BOOK. New Edition, with 23 Lilustrations in Colour, 33. 6d. 


LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


FOR WEAK EYES. 
Indorsed by the “ LANCET.” 

Tae “Horopnane” Patent Licut-Dirrusine GuLose destroys 
all glare whilst increasing illumination. For Electric, Incandes- 
cent Gas, Acetylene, and Oil Lamps. Full particulars and 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 

“HOLOPHANE,” Ltp., 91, 93, 95, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 








Now ready, 400 pp., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERA. 


TURE. Originally Compiled by Austin Dozson, 

Edition, Revised, with New Chapters, and Extended on 
Present Time. By W. Hau Grirrin, B.A., Professor of 
English Language and Literature at Queen’s College, London 


“Of this book we have to speak in terms of unqualified praise..,...It may be 
eo & most ee ~~ =f = literature.”’—Literature, y 
“*The best compendium for English literary students, and a m i 
handbook for the literary man.”—Academy. . ost reliable 
“ For truth of critieism it is about the best book of the kind.’ 
— Westminste i 
“An questions henGheok « snag Ubenotare,”-nkthensom. oGntee. 
“ Professor Hall Griffin and Mr. Dobson are to be thanked fora 
able handbook.”—Journal of Education, War athe 


London : 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.¢. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Epirep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
NOVEMBER. 


Tue Fasnopa Question. (With Map.) By Lionel Decle. 

STePHANE MaLiarmé. By Arthur Symons. 

Tur THEOLOGICAL SITUATION In InpIa. By Vamadeo Shastri. 

Henry Reeve. By T. H. 8. Escott. 

A Diary at Santiaco. (Concluded) By Frederick W. Ramsden, late British 
Consul for the Province of Santiago de Cuba. 

§ Mr. Lana oN THE ORIGIN OF ReuiGion. By John M. Robertson, 

<A Repty. By Andrew Lang. 

ADVENTURERS AT THE Kionpi«e. By T.C. Down. 

Oare POLITICS AND CoLoniat Poticy. By H. L. W. Lawson. 

Srconpary Epvucation. By Cloudesley Brereton. 

Tus REPORT OF THE Fry Commission. By Judge O’Connor Morris. 

ELIZABETHAN ADVENTURE IN ELIZaBETHAN LiTERATURF. By George Wynd- 
ham, M.P., Under-Secretary of State for War. 

France oF To-pay. By An Anglo-Parisian Journalist. 

“THe INDIVIDUALIST.” Ohaps. 11-15. By Wentworth Moore. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





A\' R. ROWBOTHAWM’S New Novel, THE GOD HORUS, 

The most powerful and terrible tale of the century. An Egyptian Queen, 
supposed to be dead, falls into the power of anembalmer! {xtraordinary develop. 
ments! Absorbing interest. By J. F. RowsorHam. Post-free from the Publisher, 
4s. 6d.—A. ROBINSON, 147 Walton Street, Oxford. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents FoR NOVEMBER. 


Tur Tsar’s Errentcon. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
Watis Ritvatism? By the Right Rev. Bishop 


No. 261. 


ForEIGN AFFAIRS: 


Barry. i F.R.S. 
FasHODA AND THE Upper Nite. By Demetrius C. (2) By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers. 
Boulger. Coat, TRADE, AND THE EMPIRE. 
Tnomas Francis Bayarp. By George F. Parker. Ss. Hurd, 
‘(He Kinetic THEORY OF Gasrs. By Prof. Ramsay. | Conression, By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 


CUBA FOR THE CuBANs. By Antonio Gonzalo Pérez. 

CaorcH Derencr. By J. Horace Round. 

‘He Drama OF IpEAs. By Norman Hapgood, 

f'ne Oxrorp Cuairs OF PuILosopHy, By Prof. 
J. H. Muirhead, 

Corpus Ouristt Day at ORvVIETO. By the Rev. 
Qanon Rawnsley. 

A Dress REHEARSAL OF By Phil 

By Ernest Ensor. 


Robinson. 
Tae Foorsatt MApness. 

London: IspisteR and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 


the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 


of Natal. 
A Lesson in AcTING. 
REBELLION. 


By Frederic Harrison. 





Laurie Magnus, 


A TALE OF THE CONSULATE 


ADVENTURES OF A GOLDSMITH. 


By M. H. BourcuieR, Author of *‘ The C Major of Life.’ 
Orown 8vo, 6s. Second Hdition. 

‘The story is good reading, and the dialogues are 
iuvariably brigit and witty.”—Athenzum. 


Mabel Howard. 
THE Roman 
By W. B. Paley. 
THE 
Cornelia Sorabji. 


Mahaffy. 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
NOVEMBER, 1898, 

Tue Tsar’s PROPOSED CONFERENCE 


(1) By Co}. Sir Geo. Sydenham Clarke, K.C.M.G., 


THE O. O. R. AND ITS WorRK. 
THE CLERGY AND THE LAITY: 


Sir George Grey: A SourH AFRICAN TRIBUTE. 
By Sir John Robinson, K.C.M.G., late Premier 
By Hamilton Aidé. 
IRELAND, REAL AND IDEAL, 
JUDGING IN THE GAMBIA. 
THE HisToRicaL METHOD OF PROFESSOR FREEMAN. 


FaLLaciges About OLD AGE PEnsions. By C.S, Loch. 
RECENT PROGRESS IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


NURSING THE POOR IN THEIR HOMES, 
Roaps OF BRITAIN. 
Lega, Status oF WomMEN 


How To CrrcomventT **CRAMMING.” 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 


By Harry L. Stephen. 


| BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
No. 997, NOVEMBER, 1898. 2s, 6d, 

Some Opinions. By A. B.C. D. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. Chaps. 6-8, 

A HraATHEN CHINEE, By Edward A, Irvin 

A Trott 1n Norway. By P.A. Wright Henderson, 

THE PRESS AND FINANCE. 

JouN CHAMBERLAIN, LETTER-WRITER. 

Some EXPERIMENTS IN AMATEUR FARMING. 

THE LAUREATE OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Tur SaLisBuRY MANQ@UVRES. 

O_p Wala anp NEw. 

StepHaANE MALLARME, 

THE EMPRESS-REGENT OF CHINA, 

Tue Looxer-on.—Our Fashoda Despatches: their 
Considerate Brutality — The Inner Purpose of 
Kitchener’s Expedition, and how Provoked— 
Royal and Imperial Treatment of the West Indies 


AND OUR 


By Archibald 


By the Rev. F. G. Lee. 
an Apotoaia. By 


By Lady Gregory. 





B , 
' —Medicamental Literature. 
By Lady | wx. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
With a Map. 
ix Inpia, By Price ls., post-free. 


OLD - CATCHING, COLD-PRE- 
VENTING, COLD-CURING, with a Section 

on INFLUENZA, Bv Jonny H. Crargce, M.D. “A 
book fur every house.’’—Christian World.—London : 
James Epps and Oo., Limited, 170 Piccadilly, and 


By Professor 





London; ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


48 Threadneedle Street, 














THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


edited by L. J. MAXSE, keeps its readers posted 
in the chief public events of the day by 
“EPiIsOoDES OF THE Montu,” dealing with 
British and European Affairs; ‘‘ AMERICAN 
AFrairs” being a monthly letter from Washing- 
ton; and a Colonial section entitled ‘‘GreaTER 
Britain.” — Price, 23. 6d. monthly. May be 
ordered through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACKE, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free, 


188 STRAND. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 


Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
banat NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 





New Art Books. 
GAINSBOROUGH, 


and his Place in English Art. 


By WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
Director of the Nationai Gallery, Ireland. 
With 62 Photogravures and 10 Lithographs in Colour, 
In 1 vol. imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 
ve Copies with Duplicates of the Photogravures on India Paper 
0 alee Oe in Portfolio, £10 10s, net. [November 1st. 


LONDON TYPES. 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
Quatorzains by W. E. HENLEY. 
IN THREE EDITIONS. 

1, THE POPULAR EDITION. Lithographed in Colours, on Stout 
Cartridge Paper. 5s. 

2, THE LIBRARY EDITION. Limited to 275 Copies for sale in 
Great Britain. Lithographed in Colours, on Japanese Vellum, 
12s. 6d. net. 

3 THE EDITION DE LUXE. Limited to 40 Copies for Great 
Britain and the United States, Printed from the Original Wood- 
blocks, Hand-coloured, and signed by the Artist. £21 net. [Nov. Ist, 


AN ALMANACK OF AN ALPHABET. By 
bog se Bn ge |  Wittiam Nicuouson. 4to. In 
Shaan in Barr age bei le Three Editions. The Popular 
Coloured Plates, each illustrating Edition, 5s, The Library Edition 


a sport for the month. With ac- 

companying Rhymes by Rupyarp (Limited). Lithographed in Colours 
Kipuine. 4to. The Popular EKdi- on Dutch Hand-made Paper, 
tion, Lithographed in Colours on mounted on brown paper and 
stout Cartridge Paper, 2s. 6d. The bound in cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d, 
Edition de Luxe (Limited), printed net. The Edition de Luxe (Limited), 
from the Original Woodblock:, printed from the Original Wood- 
Hand-coloured, and signed by the blocks, Hand-coloured, and signed 
Artist, in Vellum Portfolio, £12 12s, y the Artist, in Vellum Portfolio, 
net. 21 net. 


FASHION IN PARIS. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 
With 100 Hand-Coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Frangois 
Courboin. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, e 

The Times.—"' This extremely elegant volume, which is translated by Lady 
Mary Loyd, is admirably—one might say perfectly—illustrated by M. Francois 
Courboin. M. Uzanne, taking a wide view, has written what is practically a 
history of amusements in Paris as well as of dress.” 

*,* Iliustrated Prospectuses forwarded on Application, 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: 


An Account of a Journey in Tibet, Capture by the 
Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, and 
Ultimate Release. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols., 32s. net. 


The Times.—“ He tells a plain and manly tale, without affectation or bravado. 
uA book, certainly, that will be read with interest and excitement.”” 

The Athenzum.—‘* The account he has written of his travels and adventure is 
vivid and often fascinating. His frequent notices of curious customs are full of 
interest, and numerous illustrations from photographs or sketches taken on the 
spot render this one of the most attractive records of travel published recently.” 


MOGREB EL ACKSA: a Journey in Morocco. 


By R. B. CunnincHAmMeE GraHaM. With a Portrait, in 1 vol. 8vo, 93, 

“ Mogreb El Acksa,” the Far West, i.e., Morocco, as being the Far West of the 
Mohammedan world, is the history of a journey through the Atlas Mountains, 
and an endeavour to reach the sacred city of Tarudant, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Sus, the most southern of the provinces of the Empire of Morocco. , 

[Shortly, 


A MEMOIR OF ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. 


By CLraup Nugent. With 12 Portraits, 1 vol., 16s. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE OLDFIELD. 


By Epwarp Roszins. With 12 Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

The St. James’s Gazette.—“ Of the attractive features of Mr. Robins’s volume 
not the least is the number of interesting portraits. The author has studied his 
subject closely and succeeded in giving a very fair impression of the times and 
events of which he treats.” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pir 


Pasouini. Abridged and Translated by Paut SyLvesTer. With numerous 
Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“* Count Pasolini’s careful study is a faithful reflex of 
the early age of the Renascence......0ne word should be added in praise of Mr. 
Sylvester’s translation, which reads almost like an original work.” 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By James Fitzmaurice-KEL.y, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Idteratures of the World, Vol. V. 
The Spectator.—“ The work before us is one which no student can henceforth 
neglect...... if the student would keep his knowledge of Spanish up-to-date...... 
We close with a renewed expression of admiration for this excellent manual ; 
the style is marked and full of piquancy, the phrases dwell in the memory.” 


MR. FROUDE AND THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By Davip Wi1son, In 1 vol, 8yo. [ Shortly. 











NOVELS BY THE LATE HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Mr. Heinemann will publish HAROLD 
FREDERIC’S New Novel, 


GLORIA MUNDI, 
price 6s., on NOVEMBER Ist. 


Uniform with the above. 


ILLUMINATION. 6s. 


The Athenzum.—‘‘ The knowledge of character revealed reminds us of George 
Eliot’s ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life,’ and the description of the church discipline in 
the narrow sects is terrible in its intensity.” 


THE COPPERHEAD ; and other Stories of the 
North during the American War, 3s. 6d, 


The Daily Telegraph.— The admirable stories cannot fail to secure the 
sympathy as well as interest of Mr. Frederic’s readers, whose name should be 
legion if their number prove proportionate to the merits of his latest work.” 


THE RETURN OF THE O’MAHONY. With 


Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 
The Globe.—** Will be found eminently readable.” 


IN THE VALLEY. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


The Times.—“ The literary value of the book is high, the author’s studies of 
bygone life presenting a life-like picture,” 


Newest Six=Shilling Novels. 
The Graphic.—“ It should achieve au especially high degree of general favour.’” 


THE WIDOWER. 


By W. E. Norris, Author of ** Marietta’s Marriage.”” 
The Times.— The most copious criticism could really do little more tham 
advise novel-readers by all means to read‘The Widower.’ They will remain 
incredulous but amused. It is not a case of incredulus odi,” 


THE WIDOWER. 


By W. EB. Norris, Author of “ Marietta’s Marriage.” 


The St. James’s Gazette,—‘‘ Mr. Norris’s new story is one of his best. It is: 
handled throughout in the perfect manuer to which his readers are accustomed, 
The plot is developed with the skill of a practised novelist.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry Jamus. 


The Daily News.—‘‘ The first story shows Mr. James's subtlest characteristics,. 
his supreme delicacy of touch, his surpassing mastery of the art of suggestion. 
The second story is a delightful comedietta, abounding in dialogue, swift,. 
brilliant, polished.” 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. 


By ELLEN GLasGow. 


The Manchester Courier.—“‘ It is a human document of enthralling interest, 
Not since the journal of Marie Bashkirtseff was published has the world been 
given the heart of a woman to read on an open page as in this volume,” 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. 


By Epwin Pues, Author of “ A Street in Suburbia,” &. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstaff, and a Cover 
Design by William Nicholson. 


The Daily Telegraph.—“ Mr. Pugh studies the East End and low life with a 
singularly vivid power and picturesque style of present«tion, which muke him 
one of the masters of this style of craft. If the book were remarkable ior 
nothing else, the pictures which illustrate it would make it noticeable.” 


THE TERROR: a Romance of the Revolution. 


By Fr.ix Gras, Author of ** The Reds of the Midi.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A stirring and vivid story, full of perilous and 
exciting adventures,” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By MaxweE.u Gray, Author of “‘ The Last Sentence,” 
The Daily Mail,—" A book to be bought and read, and read again and again.” 


VIA LUCIS. 


By Kassanpra VivaRIA, 
The Athenzum.—“ We say it unhesitatingly—a striking ane int-resting pro 
duction. The book is distinguished by an abounding vitality, anda very :e.1 
capacity for receiving and recording impressions obtained at first hand.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


By MaTILpa Mature. 
The Illustrated London News,—‘‘ The story, at once pathetic and passionate, is 
told with breathless interest, It is told with the rapt enthusiasm tha: eleyula 





the reader.” 





An Illustrated Announcement List will be sent, post-free, on application. 
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BY THE REV. OANON GORE, 


PRAYER AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. By the Rev. 
1 ee Gorx, M.A., D.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, ls. 6d. Superior Edition, 2:. 6d. [Fourth Edition. 


BY THE REV. CANON BRIGHT. 


THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. Wittram Bricut, 


D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6:. 

“Avery valuable theological work......Evary page is the outcome of a richly 
stored mind, and a reader will find that any single theme is so treated as to 
suggest many fruitful topics for studious thought. Itis not at all a book to be 
read hurriedly; it deserves, and will more than repay, steady attention 
Bright s style also may be specially commended to young men who desire to learn 
how to measure their words. He is not only theologically exact, but he is also 
signally successful in attaining to that literary charm of selecting the very word 
which expresses the writer’s thought.”—Guardian, 


BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By Canon Overton. 
With Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

“ His work is sound, trustworthy, impartial, and up to date.”"—Guardian. 

“We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his 
work.” —Church Times, 

**Church histories in these days are plentiful—soma would say, too plentiful 
-~but Canon Overton, in his ‘Church in England,’ approaches the subject from 
& point of view somewhat different from that taken in many current histories. 
«..... We have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the character- 
_— — of the Early English Church, of its distinctly national character, 

.”'—Times. 


THE LAST WORK BY THE LATE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 
THE CLOSED DOOR: [Instructions and Meditations 


given at various Retreats and Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WaLsHam 
How, D.D., First Bishop of Wakefield. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

**The book is specially valuable to all who are engaged in pastoral work; it 
is full of spiritual food for all devout Christians, and its piety is thoroughly 
genuine and thoroughly English; an example of the best spiritual life of the 
‘Ohurch of England,”—Guardian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A . . 

PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With the Appendix, fcap. 
8vo, cloth circuit, red edze:, 3s. 6d.; leather limp, 5s.; calf limp antique, 
10s. 6d. ; also morocco plain and best flexible morocco, red under gold edzes, 
12s, 6d. [Twenty-fourth Edition, 

A New Issue of the late Bishop’s Works is in preparation, printed from New 

and Larger Type. 
The First Volume is now ready :— 

PLAIN WORDS: Sixty Short Sermons for the Poor and 
for Family Reading. Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s.; cloth, bevelled boards, 
red edge:, 2s. 6d. 

The Second will be issued shortly :— 

PLAIN WORDS: Short Sermons for the Sundays and 
Chief Holy Days of the Christian Year. Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. ; cloth, 
bevelled boards, red edges, 2s. 6d. 





INTRODUCTION BY CANON? )VERTON. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
By S. D. M’Conyett, D.D., D.C.L, Rector of Holy Trinity Charch, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. With Introduction by J. H. Overton, M.A., Canon of 
—— Rector of Guneley, Market Harborough. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
10s. 

BY THE REV. PREBEVNDARY KEMPE. 


THE EXCELLENT LADY KYRIUS: an Allegorumenon. 
By the Rev. J. E. Kemper, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


BY THE REV. ©. J. BALL. 


TESTIMONIES TO CHRIST. By the Rev. C. J. Batt, 


M.A., Chaplain to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s, (In the press, 


2s. 64., cloth boards. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. With 
numerous Illustrations, handsomely bound, 

The right observance of Sunday is a subject that must frequently occupy the 
minds of all thoughtful parents. There are, unhappily, so many distracting 
influences at work, so many calls on the time of parents, and such a general and 
-vide-spread feeling of indifference, that any return to the quiet simplicity of 
our early days should be welcome. No attempt has been made in the pages of 
this work to supply a consecutive Bible lesson-book, becaus3 this has frequently 
‘been done before; but such employment is given as will tend (as has been 
abundantly proved) to make Sunday a bright and happy day. The contents are 
very varied; even the little ones will find pleasant and suitable occupation, 
while many of the subjects dealt with may be profitably worked out by young 
and old together, A Key to the whole is provided, printed separately on 
coloured paper. 


HELPS FOR THE DAY OF REST. 
“‘ Excellent for our little ones on Sunday. They can learn, they can paint, they 
can read, and all from these capital little books.”—Church Bells, 


1. THE CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE. With Outline 


Illustrations by Helen Miles for Colouring. Small 4to, 6d. 


2. MISSING WORDS. Easy Bible Reference Work for 


Children, with several Illustrations for Colouring. Small 4to, 6d, 


3. SEEKING AND FINDING. Designed with a view 


to promote Bible Reading. Printed on superfine paper, with Ruled 
Lines. Illustrated by Helen Miles. Small 4to, 6d. 








AND COS LIST. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG. 


THE PLEASURES OF LITERATURE AND THE 


SOLACE OF BOOKs. 
Artistically printed on laid paper. 


Selected and Arranged by Joseru § 
The book contains an Illustrated Tie 


page with a Frontispiece reproduced in Heliogravure from Meissonier's Cele. 


brated picture entitled ‘A Reading at Diderot’s House,” 
cloth boards, richly gilt, and gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


Foap. 80, extra 





AN INTERESTING AND ORIGINAL TREATMENT OF THRE 
ALPHABET. 


DR. JOLLYBOY’S A. B. 


C. Designed by Gornoy 


Browne, R.I. Beautifally printed in red and black. Large 4to, Illustrated 


paper boards, 2s. 6d, 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY “A. NOBODY,” Author and 
Artist of ‘‘ Nonsense for Somebody, Anybody, or Everybody, 
particularly the Baby-Body.” 


THE SURPRISING TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 


OF BARON MUNOHAUSEN, 


OVERLOOKED: a Tale of North Devon. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


HawkeEr, 


With Ooloured Frontispiece and Title. 
page, and numerous black and white Illustrations by ** A, Nobody.” 
priately bound in cloth boards, large crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


Appro. 


By Bessy 


ANOTHER FINE ART COLOURED BOOK. 


THE LITTLEST ONES. 


In colours by Maun Hom. 


PHREY, Large 4to, ornamental boards, cloth backs, 6s, 





DARTON’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF FINE 
ART GIFT-BOOKS. 
Illustrated in the best style and printed on superfine paper, 


STORIES FROM THE 
FAERIE QUEENK. By Mary 
Macieop. With Introduction by 
Professor HatEs. With numerous 
Illustrations by A. G. Walker, 
Sculptor. 


PRINCE BOOHOO AND 
LITTLE SMUTS. By the Rev. 
Harry Jones, M.A. With numer- 
ous Illustrations from Drawings 
by Gordon Browne, 


SINTRAM AND HIS COM- 
PANIONS, aud UNDINE, In- 
troduction by CHARLOTTE M, 
Yonee. Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 


’ 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 
Introduction by 8S. BaRtNa-GouLp, 
M.A. Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF 
THE NURSERY. Introduction 
by Greorce Satntssorr. Illustra. 
tions by Gordon Browne. 


SWEETHEART TRAVEL- 
LERS. A_ Child’s Book for 
Children, for Women, and- for 
Men. By S, R. Crockett. 

Five Editions nearly exhausted, 


THE SURPRISING AD- 
VENTURES OF SIR TOADY 
LION, with those of General 
NAPOLEON SMITH. An In- 

roving History for Old Boys, 
oung Boys, Good Boys, Bad Boys, 
Big Boys, Little Boys, Cow Boys, 
and Tom Boys. By S. R. Crockett, 
Author of “Sweetheart Travel. 





lers,”’ *‘ The Raiders,” 


In this Series will be shortly included an important Addition to the Study of 
Bird Life by a well-known Writer. 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. By Dr. R. Bowntrr 


SHARPE, 
on superfine paper 
Fairy Tales,” &. 6s. 


With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Beautifully printed 
Uniform with ‘‘ Sweetheart Travellers,” “ Grimm's 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. 
By the Author of * Mdlle. Mori,” 
&c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


MY LOST MANUSCRIPT. 


The Romance of a School. By 
Magar Syminaton. With Etched 
Title and Frontispiece. 
‘A powerful, original, and most in- 
tere:ting story.””-—Church Bells, 


UNDER THE DRAGON 


THRONE. Stories of Life in China. 
By L. T, Meape and Rosert K, 
Doveétas. 


A PRINCESS OF THE 
GUTTER. By U. T. Meape. 
(Third Edition. 

“Mrs, Meade in her preface informs 
us that this truly heroic character is 
not acreature of her imagination, but 
has been ‘sketched from a living origi- 
nal.’ We are glad to know that such a 
noble and chivalric woman has her 
being among the toilers of the over- 
wrought East End.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. 
By Eruet F. Heppwe. Illustrated 
by Gordon Browre, R.I. 
[Second Edition. 


RICHARD DE LACY. 

A Tale of the Later Lollards. By 

C. Epmunp Mavrice. With Etched 

Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8v0, 
cloth boards, 

By 


’ 

EVE’S PARADISE. 
Mrs. Bray. With Etched Title and 
Frontispiece. - 

“Certainly one of the most original 
stories that have been issued this year. 
—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


ETHNE. By Mrs. E. M. 
Fietp. Etched Title and Frontis- 
jiece, (Third Edition. 
“This is, without exaggeration, one 
of the most beautiful stories of ancient 
Irish life that has ever come unier ou! 
notice. The character of Ethue is ‘ 
masterpiece.”—Public Opinion. 


The following additions are now in preparation :— 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT.” 


A HAUNTED TOWN. By Eruru F. 


Illustrations and Cover Design by Gordon Browne, 


cloth boards. 


Heppie. With 


RI. Large crown 8v0, 
[Imme diately. 


A STORY OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN THE EAST END OF LONDON 
MARY GIFFORD, M.B. By L. T. Mxanz, Author of 


** A Princess of the Gutter.” Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
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